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JERSEY AGENTS SAY 
AUTO DEALERS SELL 








INSURANCE ON SIDE 





Will Take Their Grievances to Na- 
tional Association Convention at 
Hot Springs 





ALSO TALK OF RETALIATION 





Reported That Policies Are Solicited 
in State Offices Where Licenses. 
Are Issued 





The storm of protest which has gath- 
ered headway for several years in 
Northern New Jersey against the prac- 
tice of automobile dealers acting as 
insurance agents when selling cars to 
new customers will culminate in the 
presentation by Jersey agents to the 
National Association of Insurance 


Agents of their grievances in this direc- , 


tion at the convention of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents in Hot 
Springs. 

The subject is already under investi- 
gation by the Underwriters Association 
of Hudson County, where the automo- 
bile dealer-insurance agent is in full 
swing. Some of the Hudson County 
agents are so much exercised that they 
expect to retaliate by advising friends 
and acquaintances to buy cars in New 
York City instead of in New Jersey. 
One of them said to The Eastern Under- 
writer: “If the automobile dealers are 
going to continue hurting our business 
we will do damage to theirs.” 

Blame Companies, Too 

The matter is going to be brought up 
before the agents in Hot Springs be- 
cause automobile dealers must have 
companies in which to place their busi- 
ness. Therefore, the companies which 
accept the business from the dealers 
are in part responsible. 

Another phase of the situation appar- 
ently is that certain insurance brokers 
have a fifty-fifty agreement with the 
automobile dealers whereby commis- 
sions received on the sale of a car and 
those received upon the insurance are 
divided equally. 

There is also considerable indignation 
felt by agents against direct soliciting 
of insurance by state officials who issue 
automobile licenses.. People are offered 
insurance after they have received their 
licenses, right on the spot. 

The practice in New Jersey is similar 
to that existing in some other states. 
Recently the National Association of In- 
surance Agents received a letter from 
one of its agents in Maryland asking 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Agents who represent a strong, re- 
sponsible, well known institution 
realize that the name and dependa- 
bility of that institution plays an 
important part in selling their service 
to the public. 











PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 


of London 
100 William St., New York 


-PHCENIX 


Indemnity Company 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 





“The Goodwill of our Agency Force— 
Our Greatest Asset” 





COMMERCIAL UNION FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York 
New York, Chicago, Denver, Dallas, Atlanta 























1867 1922 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF IOWA 


Results of 1921 


Insurance in Force...............$286,934,616.49 
Admitted Assets ................--$ 39,234,839.04 
Ratio of Actual to Expected Mor- 

GI ois iccdsseutedesresvesaes 34.7% 


68% of all business written since organization 
still in force. 
For information regarding Agencies 


Address: Home Office, Des Moines 











WOMAN LOSES 
BOTH HUSBAND 
AND INSURANCE 


$1,000 Policy Litigation Goes All the 
Way Up to New York Court 
of Appeals 








BENEFICIARY IN AUSTRIA 





Insured Gave Policy as Courtship Gift, 
But Neglected to Tell Insurance 
Company 





Cast of Characters 
Harry Schoenholzs—Husband 
Paulina Schoenholz—Wife 
Sarah Schoenholz—Sister 
Title of Drama: Paulina Schoen- 
holz vs, New York Life and 
Sarah Schoenholz 

Harry Schoenholz, of New York City, 
took out a policy for $1,000 in the New 
York Life, naming his sister, Sarah, 
who lives and always has lived in Aus- 
tria, as his beneficiary. There was no 
consideration, as Sarah knew nothing 
about the insurance—at that time. 

When this little policy was issued it 
did not seem much of an event to anys 
body; certainly, various learned judges 
in higher New York courts were in 
ignorance that a lot of their time was 
to be spent in listening to various incl- 
dents in the life of the Schoenhols 
family. 

Policy Helped Win Wife 

The $1,000 policy became an impor. 
tant transaction because Harry Schoen- 
holz was in love with a girl named 
Paulina, and in order to prosecute his 
suit more vigorously he offered to as 
sign the policy to her and to designate 
her as his sole and only beneficiary of 
the insurance instead of his sister 
Sarah, 

Paulina said she would marry him 
under these conditions; the policy was 
delivered to her, and the wedding took 
place. 

Unfortunately, neither Paulina nor 
Harry took the New York Life into 
their confidence; there were no endorse- 
ments on the policy made, Instead, it 
continued in Paulina’s strong box. Then 
Harry died and it developed that the 
real beneficiary was Sarah, the sister. 
Finally the case got to the Court of Ap- 
peals, which has just decided for Sarah 
and against the wife, as—to use the 
court’s words—‘it is expressly found 
that the assignment of the policy to 
plaintiff was by parol, and, therefore, it 
was not in accordance with the provis- 
ions of the policy. . No change in the 
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designation or beneficiary in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the policy 
was ever made or attempted before the 
death of the insured, which occurred 
in this state.” 
Serving By Publication 

The beneficiary was and is a native 
of Austria, and on the ground that this 
was an action under the provisions of 
Section 438 of the Code to exclude her 
from a vested of contingent interest in 
or lien upon specific personal property 


within the state purported service of 
the summons was made upon her by 
publication, but she has never appeared 
in the action. 
Company’s Defenses 

The New York Life made two de- 
fenses: 

The first is the one that the desig- 
nated beneficiary is: a necessary party 


action is not 
in rem wherein jurisdiction can be 
through service of the sum- 
publication. 

The second is that 
Jassignment from the 
to has not obtained 
monies payable 


to the action and that the 
one 
obtaimed 
mons by 
plaintiff 
insured referred 
any right to the 
under the policy and 
that no proper steps were ever taken, 
as might have been, to substitute her 
as a beneficiary under the policy in the 
place of the original designated person, 


by the 


Court of Appeals’ Decision 


The Court of Appeals said: 
“Assuming for the purposes of this 
discussion, without deciding it, that this 
was an action in rem wherein jurisdic- 
tion could be cbtained by service of the 
summons by publication, we think that 
defense urged by the insur- 


ance company interposes insuperable 


obstacles to a recovery by plaintiff. 


undoubtedly 


“The defendant insurance 
has the right in 
behalf and independent of the rights of 
the original beneficiary to insist that 
the provisions of its policy for a change 
in beneficiary shall be complied with and 
that it shall not be liable to one who is, 
in fact, a stranger through failure to 
comply with such provisions. Under 
the specific provisions of the policy a 


company 
its own 


mere assignment of it to plaintiff, even 
though for value, did not give her a 
right to succeed in this action. The 


4nsured had a 


well-defined interest in 
the policy, which consisted in the right 
to have the amount of the policy paid 
to him in case he outlived the desig- 
nated beneficiary. His assignment of 
the policy covered this interest and was 
in no sense a compliance with the pro- 
Wisions relating to a change in bene- 
ficiary. 

Couldn’t Show Beneficiary Designation 


“Plaintiff therefore must rely for re- 
covery upon a designation of herself in 
the place of the original beneficiary, 
and this she neither shows nor excuses. 

“Undoubtedly, the insured had a per- 
fect right to cancel the designation of 
his sister as a beneficiary and substi- 
tute plaintiff or anyone else in her 
‘place. While the rights of a beneficiary 
become vested upon the death of the 
insured without change, they are en- 
tirely contingent, uncertain and revoca- 
ble during the life of the insured. 
Nevertheless an insurance company has 
a right to insist that there shall be com- 
pliance with the provisions of its policy 
in order to accomplish such change, 
except that the courts, in favor of one 
claiming to have been designated as a 
beneficiary for a valuable consideration, 
will excuse exact compliance with the 
provisions of the policy where the at- 
tempt at such compliance has been 
substantial and its full success pre- 
vented by some cause not within the 
control of the person attempting to 
make the change. 

“If we should assume that this doc- 
trine could be so extended as to help 
one who has acted upon the promise 
of an insured to designate him as a 
beneficiary thereafter repudiated and 
broken, on the theory that equity wiil 
regard that as done which ought to be 

done, such assumption and doctrine will 
not come to the assistance of the plain- 


tiff in this case. It not only does not 
appear that the insured on proper de- 
mand neglected and refused to procure 
the designation of plaintiff as a bene- 
ficiary in the place of his sister, but it 
affirmatively appears that plaintiff her- 
self stood in the way of his effecting 
such a change of beneficiaries in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the 
policy. It is expressly found that at 
the time of the purported assignment 
the ‘policy was delivered to her and 
thereafter remained in her possession. 
The insured could only effect a change 
of beneficiary by presenting the policy 
to the insurance company and having 
endorsed thereon such change. Thus, 
the co-operation at least of the plaintiff 
was necessary to effect the change, and 
there being no finding or the slightest 
evidence to indicate that she ever 
offered such co-operation or made any 
attempt to secure such change of bene- 
ficiary, she cannot urge her own fault 
and lack of action as an excuse for 
failure to comply with the requirements 
of the policy. Instead of coming within 
the principle that equity will regard 
that as being done which ought to be 
done, she comes under that other and 
equally potential maxim that one cannot 
make his own fault and neglect the 
basis for relief, 

“In fact, it seems quite apparent to 
us from the findings which have been 
made that whatever the exact trans- 
action in respect to this policy was be- 
tween plaintiff and her proposed hus- 
band as an inducement to marriage it 
rested upon the conception that she 
would secure the benefits of the policy 
by an assignment thereof and that the 
necessity for a change in designation 
of beneficiary was not appreciated. 
While this misconception may result in 
an unfortunate miscarriage of purposes, 
we do not see how it can be corrected. 

“The order of the Appellate Division, 
therefore, should be affirmed and judg- 
ment absolute against plaintiff granted 
on her stipulation, with costs in all 
courts.” 















Paid-for business for 1921 


and restored) .......ccccececccceecees+- $111,000,000 


Paid-for business for 1920 
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Bankers Life Company 


Des Moines, Iowa 





BANKERS LIFE COMPANY LEADS 
ENTIRE UNITED STATES 
The Only Life Insurance Company in America, writing 


$100,000,000 a year or more, to show a gain over 1920. 
(Excluding companies writing industrial insurance) 


(Issued, increased 


(Issued, increased 
95,000,000 


Geo. Kuhns, Pres. 








Strikes Affecting 
Up-State Agencies 


MANY FACTORIES ARE CLOSED 


Albany Underwriters, However, Report 
Improved Life Business Among 
Wealthier Classes 


The strike situation throughout New 
York State is having its effect on the 
life agencies doing business in the large 
industrial centers of the state. Those 


towns and cities, such as Mechanics- 
ville, Troy, Schenectady, Gloversville, 


Rochester, Syracuse, etc., according to 
statements made by up-state life agents 
interviewed by a representative of The 
Eastern Underwriter this week, are 
badly tied up by strikes which have 
been going on, in many cases, for over 
a year. Heretofore a large part of the 
life business written by the agencies 
in this section of the state was secured 
from employes of such companies as 
the General Electric Company at 
Schenectady, but now this class of busi- 











Co-operation 


ing for its agents, address: 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, 


Vice-President 


Home Office - m 





Two of the features in THE GUARDIAN’S com- 
prehensive plan of service to Agents which aid our rep- 


resentatives to increase their production: 


A TRAINING Course for new Agents. 


The Prospect Bureau, which develops 


real, bona-fide leads for all Agents, old or new. 


If you want to know the whole story of what this Company is do- 


or 


The Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America 


Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 





That Counts 


GEORGE L. HUNT, 
Supt. of Agencies 


50 Union Square, New York 


























In 


ness has depreciated considerably. 
the opinion of the agents it is unstable 


and unsatisfactory, as the non-union 
shopmen and those classed as “strike- 
breakers” are not as thrifty in habits 
as the union men and are not inclined 
to take out life insurance as a general 
rule. 

The agencies of the various life com- 
panies in Albany report good business 
and steady improvement, but among 
the better class of citizens in their terri- 
tories, such as furmers, merchants, 
bankers, etc., rather than among the 
laboring classes. 

W. T. Batchelder, district manager of 
the Equitable Life at Albany, says that 
lapses with his agency have been re- 
duced to almost nil during the past six 
months, and that he regards the section 
as being better than any other in the 
country. Thus far to date his agency 
has done $1,250,000 more business than 
last year. The outlook for 1923 is so 
bright, he says, that while his agency 
now has twenty-three producers, he ex- 
pects to have at least sixty next year. 

“Large policies are now being writ- 
ten,” said Mr. Batchelder, “particularly 
on a binder. During the past six months 
we wrote $500,000 on paid-up business, 
but are $300,000 behind in premiums 
due to two or three cases on prelimi- 
nary terms. Many o. the policies being 
written are on middle-aged people, 
which shows that elderly people are 
now commencing to realize the impor- 
tance of life insurance. This business 
is also with the better classes of peo- 


ple, such as merchants, farmers, etc. 
The labor situation is still very bad, 


due largely to strikes.” 


JAY-WALKING IS NEGLIGENCE 
Court of Appeals Rules Railway Has 
Paramount Right of Way Be- 
tween Crossings 





The Court of Appeals of New York 
State has ruled that a railway company 
has paramount right of way between 
blocks in the case of people crossing 
the street. Failure of one crossing the 
streets to see, if he has looked, an ap- 
proaching car in unobstructed view is 
called incredible as a matter of law. 
An emergency resulting in an accident 
to one crossing the street between 
crossings with a car coming from either 
direction in unobstructed view cannot 
be charged solely to the negligence of 
the company. 

The case in point is that of Caroline 
Unger, administratrix for the goods, 
chattels and credits of Minnie Unger, 
deceased, respondent, versus Belt Line 
Railway Corporation. This is the sec- 
ond appeal made by the defendant, the 
appellate division having upheld the 
judgment of the trial court in favor of 
the plaintiff. 

Minnie Unger with her sister, Mary 
L. LaBarre, started to cross Fifty-ninth 
street midway of the block or two hun- 
dred feet east of Third avenue. One 
car was approaching at high speed, but 
they crossed in front of it to see a car 
from the other direction approaching. 
Mrs. LaBarre stepped back off from the, 
tracks and was unhurt. Miss Unger 
stepped forward and was struck by one 
corner of the car. Held that deceased 

was guilty of contributory negligence. 
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Winslow Russell’s 
Talk at Toronto 


DISCUSSION OF NEW AGENTS 


Chart Compares Business of Life Com- 
panies Compared With General 
Bank Clearings 





One of the best talks made at the 
Toronto International Convention was 
that of Winslow Russell, vice-president 
of the Phoenix Mutual, at the group 
meeting on agency building. Mr. Rus- 
sell was introduced by Chairman Paul 
Clark as “the man who had done more 
to elevate the standard of agents in the 
United States than any other.” He 
handled the subject of “The New 
Agent’s First Six Months.” His talk 
was illustrated with a number of origi- 
nal charts, prepared by himself. 

“The present period,” said Mr. Rus- 
sell, “is the best in history for red- 
blooded young men to turn to life insur- 
ence as their life work. There are at 
least three reasons for this. First, al- 
though life insurance sales had tripled 
during a period of unusual inflation, 
when the unheard of period of deflation 
finally arrived, the sales remained up 
at practically the same high figure.” 

A special chart showed how life in- 
surance had not reacted to the depres- 
sion in the same manner as ordinary 
business. The business written by forty 
life insurance companies during 1913 
and the general bank clearings for the 
same year each taken as the standard, 
100 points. The chart follows: 


Ord’y insurance Gen. bank 
Year of 40 companies clearings 


1913 100 100 
1914 97 92 
1915 104 111 
1916 127 154 
1917 150 180 
1918 157 197 
1919 278 245 
1920 332 264 
1921 274 197 


This chart, according to Mr. Russell, 
showed that the point of saturation in 
life insurance was still a loug way eft 
and that the life insurance sales had 
kept up during last year, despite the 
general decline in vusiness. 

Attitude of Public 

The second reason for this being the 
best period for young men entering life 
insurance work was the fact that the 
public had begun to accept the lite 
insurance agent as an adviser, Coun- 
sellor and friend. The agent was no 
longer a salesman, but a_ professional 
man catering to the big human needs 
of individuals. Thirdly, there was the 
obvious fact that executives and man 
agers were sensing the responsibilit, 
of the life insurance man as a coun 
sellor and home builder and recognizing 
him as an important and vital element 
in the growth and prosperity of com 
munities. 

Mr. Russell then outlined the strain 
of the new agent’s first six months. He 
explained that what they accomplish 
during that time is indicative of their 
future success or failure. In this con- 
nection, he gave this word of warning— 
that the fundamental requisite for fu- 
ture sales building in North America 
centres around the word, “manage- 
ment.” 

“The responsibflity of a manager,” 
said Mr. Russell, illustrating his re- 
marks with a chart, “is towards his 
family, his company, his client, his 
salesmen and his community. His re- 
sponsibility to -his company includes 
increasing sales and decreasing costs; 
to his clients, a service of various kinds 
to increase respect for the company and 
for the business as a whole. Respwnsi- 
bility to the sales men includes caretul 
Selection, intelligent training and ade- 
quate compensation. 

“The house should be in order when 
new salesmen enter,’ said Mr. Russell. 
“Success is aided by what the salesman 
Sees and by what he hears. Less re- 
sponsibility has been shown in the life 

(Continued on page 6) 








T was a difficult job Alcibiades, the Greek, 
undertook—that of establishing himself. 
Apparently with him the first hundred years 
were the hardest. When he was in short 
trousers, or short togas, or whatever they were, Alci- 
biades was picked as chief admiral and made ready tc 
capture Sicily. A few nights before he started, however, 
he went on a jamboree and upset some sacred statues. 
He managed to get under sail before he was arrested, 
but was called back to face the indictments. Alcibiades 
thereupon decided Greece was a poor country, anyhow, 
and shifted his affection to Sparta, sailing again to 
Sicily and taking about all there was of the Roman 
island for his new people. The Spartans approved and 
were for making him a sort of sub-king. The real King, 
however, objected; there was a row and Alcibiades was 
told to run away and never come back. This left him 
an exile from both Greece and Sparta. Persia seemed 
near and in a year Alcibiades was the Persian’s king’s 
right hand man. When he reached this eminence he 
employed the Persian fleet to blockade the ports of 
Sparta and Greece. There was some starvation and 
Greece became repentant and Sparta began to weep. 
Alcibiades looked in the skies and went back home. 
There was much rejoicing, the blockade was stopped 
and our hero became one again. It didn’t last long, for 
there was another night of glory and the sacred 
statues were smashed once more. The next stop for 
Alcibiades was Egypt. He had some wealth, was tired, 





and decided to settle down. As in the later days of 


Cleopatra, Egypt was even then a land of sirens and 
Alcibiades soon fell by the wayside. First he was 
robbed of all he had. Then he was stabbed to death. 
As he was dying he exclaimed “alone and unprotected.” 
This is a long story to lead to the phrase quoted. Yet 
it offers a fear to those who must face old age. Life 
insurance brushes away this hob-goblin. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 





Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 








Williams’ Pointed 
Association Comments 


SEES ARBITRARY CONTROL 





New Orleans Man Believes Too Much 
Time is Devoted to Scientific 
Selling 





A letter written to John L. Shuff, 
while president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, by Wilson 
Williams, general agent in New Orleans 
of the New England Mutual Life, and a 
vice-president of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters under the 
Shuff administration, has caused quite 


a stir in the national association’s 
executive ranks. 


Mr. Williams takes the position that 
the association is devoting too much 
time to scientific salesmanship and too 
little to educating agents to be efficient 
counsellors and advisors. Furthermore, 
he feels that there is too much power 


exercised by the trustees of the asso- 
ciation. 
Mr. Williams’ Letter 

The letter which was written at New 
Orleans on August 14, a few days be- 
fore the Toronto Convention, follows: 

Dear Mr. Shuff:—I will not be in 
Toronto for either the executive com- 
mittee meeting August 21 or the Inter- 
national Convention August 22. My re- 
grets are being expressed by same mail 
to Franklin W. Ganse, chairman execu- 
tive committee. 

While fully appreciating the compli- 
ment bestowed upon me by our last con- 
vention, and the honor of holding the 
title of vice-president during your ad- 
ministration, I have learned from ex- 
perience that the vice-president per- 
forms no function—either active or ad- 
visory—and hence I have nothing 
“official” to report. 

To you, however, I would sound a 
note of warning against the tendency 
to suppress a democratic spirit in our 
organization. Though always a staunch 
“regular,” and mindful of the many 
self-sacrificing efforts of a few men in 
promoting the welfare of the associa- 
tion, I deplore the fact that several 
“shining lights” in agency work 
throughout the country are apathetic, 
if indeed not antagonistic, to the activi- 
ties of the national association. 


Talks of “Close Corporation” 

We have pushed rather aggressively 
for numerical strength—added short 
time and part time agents to our mem- 
bership roll, and neglected means that 
would attract men of experience and 
mental equipment. Responsible for this 
condition and for the many complaints 
lodged against us of being a “close 
corporation” is the dominating influence 
of a self-perpetuating board of control, 
now known as trustees, whose arbitrary 
will is the law of the association. 

I am further convinced that we are 
devoting too much time to scientific 
salesmanship and too little to educating 
our agents as efficient counsellors and 
advisors. In other words, we are 
neglecting the ideal considerations of 
professional life underwritings. Know- 
ing some of your views on this subject, 
I hope you may find it possible to elab- 
orate on the thought in your remarks 
to the convention. 

I greatly regret missing an occasion 
that would afford the pleasure of again 
meeting you and my many other good 
friends, and would thank you to convey 
my regards and best wishes to all en- 
quiring. 

Be assured of my continued interest 
in national association affairs, and my 
willingness to serve its welfare when- 
ever and wherever I may fit and be 
called upon. 

With sincere good wishes for a suc- 
cessful meeting and assurances of high 
esteem for yoursel?, I am, 

Cordially yours, 


WILSON WILLIAMS, Vice-President. 
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SOME EQUITABLE FACTS 


The Equitable has faithfully served the public for over sixty-two years. 
It is one of the largest and strongest financial organizations in the world. 


It is a great human welfare institution with a membership of nearly a 
million thrifty, far-sighted persons banded together for mutual protec- 
tion, whose combined insurance aggregates $2,817,970,732. 


Its assets are safely and profitably invested, and its large Surplus Re- 
serves guarantee its stability regardless of financial conditions. 


It paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries $83,678,764 in 1921. Its Total 
Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries since organization total 
$1,458,653,991. 


In 1921 it paid 8,919 Domestic Death claims. Of these, 8,804 (or 98.7% ) 
were paid within one day after receipt of due proof of death. 


Its Mortality Rate for the year 1921 was the lowest in the history of the 
Society. | 


Its Refunds (Dividends) to Policyholders in 1921 were $18,745,639, and 
it has set aside $26,148,772 to pay the Refunds due in 1922. 


It was the first company to make policies incontestable after one year. 


It was the first company to demonstrate that a policy could be paid as 
promptly as a bank draft. 


It was the first company to insure large numbers of employes in a body 
on the Group Insurance plan, with scientific medical inspection substi- 
tuted for personal medical examination. 


It has devised the Home Purchase Plan of insurance whereby a man of 
moderate means can own his own home and pay for it conveniently 
whether he lives or dies. 


It has developed a programme for the education and training of its 
agents in the principles of life insurance and in modern salesmanship. 


It maintains at its Home Office an Inheritance Tax and Business Insur- 
ance Bureau for the benefit of the insuring public. 


Its policies are liberal, clear and comprehensive, readily adaptable to 
the diversified needs of the insuring public. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
12@ Broadway, New York 
W. A. DAY, President 
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Why Banquets Succeed; 
And Why They Fail 


VIEWS 





OF EXPERT DINER-OUT 


Frank H. Davis, of Equitable Society, 
Told Types of Speakers Who 
Bore or Get Over 





Some pertinent tips about banquets, 
in which is explained why some succeed 
and others fail, are to be found in a 
letter written to Frank H. Davis, second 
vice-president of the Equitable Life As- 
suranee Society, by a man who has 
been going to these affairs in insurance 
and outside for a quarter of a century. 
This observer is connected with the 
press. The letter is reproduced, as it 
may interest and possibly guide ban- 
quet ‘committees: 

New York, Sept. 5, 1922. 
My Dear Mr. Davis—Twenty-five years 
of banqueting, during which time while 
working on a morning paper I covered 
for a period hotel affairs, including as 
many as four banquets a night, have 
left me with some positive convictions 
about good banquets and stupid ones. 
Many a time—not so many—have I been 
stirred to the quick, but more often 
have [I left the hall with spirits so low 
that such depression did not seem pos- 
sible. It was a case of almost passing 
out. And yet today I live to tell the 
tale, and can eat mutton chops at mid- 
night-+or at breakfast. 
Making For Boredom 

These are the things which contribute 
to boredom at banquets: 

Hearing a taik on salesmanship after 
listening to speakers discuss the same 
subject for two days in another part 
of the building. 

The sad man who tries to tell a funny 
story and the funny man who tries to 
tell a sad story. 

The newly-elected officer who reads 
from a manuscript about how glad he 
is to be present and what he proposes 
to do during the coming twelve months. 

Listening to a man go outside of his 
sphere. This includes the man who 
wants to tell everybody something that 
all the diners know just as much about 
as he does, or insists upon discussing 
some question in a half-baked or ill- 
informed manner. 

The fellow who talks dialect when he 
is not fitted for it. Irishmen cannot tell 
negro stories, as a rule; Southerners 
cannot tell cockney dialect stories. 

The spell-binder who lets his heart 
bleed in public for the bors in the 
trenches and who talks sentimentally 
about the war, when the said war is 
now an old story. 

The chap who talks a long statistical 
rigmarole, telling endlessly and rather 
stupidly about crop production and gen- 
eral business conditions. 

Holiday Spirit 
A banquet is a function, which is ap- 


proached in holiday spirit. It is not 
like the business meeting, but “is some- 
thing different again,” as Abe Potash 
would say. Although Americans have 
been stung on banquets for half a cen- 
tury, the public dinner still exerts a 
tremendous lure, and, even when 2 man 
leaves, swearing he will not go to an- 
other, when he arrives at his office the 
next morning he is just as likely as not 
to make out a check for $10 and mail 
it to a dinner committee for something 
two weeks ahead. 


The pull of the public dinner in Amer- 
ica is love of entertainment and of 
variety. The delegates leave the after- 
noon business session before it is over; 
rush to their rooms; take a bath; get 
into their Tuxedo regalia; adopt a dif- 
ferent angle on life, and stand in line 
in the smoky ante-room waiting to be 
admitted. It’s entertainment that they 
want, either light or instructive, or 
something of material advantage 


The Speakers Who “Get Over" 


These then are the types of talks 
which are weicome at public dinners 
and which go over big: 

1. The skilled after-dinner speaker of 
national reputation, some eloquence, 
lots of wit, plenty of common seuse, 
and so adaptable that he can drop his 
rehearsed talk and pick up the loose 
threads left dangling by another 
speaker and have the time of his life 
kidding him. Examples: Chauncey De- 
pew, Patrick Francis Murphy, Job 
Hedges, Simeon Ford, James Schermer- 
horn, James Victor Barry and Martin 
Glynn. 

2. The man in the public eye. Has 
the banquet committee succeeded in 
corralling the explorer just back from 
the North Pole; or the United States 
Senator who has just made the sensa- 
tional attack upon the beet sugar in- 
dustry; or the Mayor of Johnstown, 
who has opened all the bars to real 
beer; or the financier who is just back 
from a trip to Petrograd and Moscow; 
or the army colonel who was distribut- 
ing relief to the starving millions? 


Fine! Let him tell about his experi- 
ences. It’s a welcome relief from the 


day’s grind; it’s something different; 
it is conversational material to tell 
friends unlucky enough to be absent. 

3. The straight out dollars and cents 
talk of this kind: 

The Davis Motor Car Company, for 
instance, is having a dinner of its sales 
managers from all over the country. 
Two thousand are present. A rumor 
has gone around that the general man- 
ager will announce in a talk whether 
everybody is going to get 5% more 
commission than last year. Up rises 
the general manager. You can hear a 
pin drop. Yes, the rumor is true. He 
makes the announcement, Lusty cheers. 
Everybody happy. Perfect dinner. 

4. There is the very, very distin- 
guished gentleman, who is gracing the 
head table by his presence. He may be 
the president of the United States, or 
the head of the National City Bank, or 
the Comptroller of the Currency, or the 
Governor of the State, or the president 


of the Equitable Scciety, or the chair- 
man of the U. S. Steel Corporation, or 
Charles M. Schwab. He gives the din- 
ner class; he has made good before he 
starts by reason of his position; he is 
expected to hand out some jolly in a 
graceful fashion; he is not expected to 
talk long; he must not read from notes; 
he is up for a few minutes—says what 
he has to say as best he can—tries to 
put in a good lick for the profession of 
the crowd he is addressing—endeavors 
to say a sentence or two worth remem- 
bering—and must sit down before he 
wears out his welcome. 

This in brief is my banquet  phil- 
osophy. In a few words, it tells why 
some banquets succeed and more fail. 





LATE COLONEL GREEN 





Pen Sketch by Manhattan Life of 
Which He Was a Leading 
General Agent 





In discussing the personality of tne 
late Colonel A. A. Green, general agent 
of the Manhattan Life in Texas, that 
company says: 

“The Colonel was a big man, both 
mentally and physically. He was u 
fighter for business who understood all 
the features of life insurance in a way 
which few salesmen could emulate. He 
was a wonderful salesman, forceful, 
yet courteous; persistent yet tactfu', 
and withal a leader among men. In 
the State of Texas he enjoyed a wide 
acquaintance, not onlv among life in- 
surance men, but among bankers, mer- 
chants and others with whom he came 
in contact in his business. The agency 
will be continued by Abe A. Green, Jr., 


under the present name of A. A. Green 
& Son.” 


HOLLINGSWORTH APPOINTED 





Agency Manager to Teach Life Sales- 
manship at Carnegie Institute 
of Technology 





Curtis A. Hollingsworth, of Cumber- 
land, Md., has been appointed assistant 
professor of life insurance salesman- 
ship at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the promotion of Professor 
Charles J. Rockwell to the directorship 
of the insurance school. Mr. Hollings- 
worth will begin his new work October 
2, when the next course begins. 

The Carnegie Institute is the official 
school of the Association of Life Agency 
Officers and of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters and has the co- 
operation of many of the leading com- 
panies in its work. Since its organiza- 
tion in 1919, which proved that life in- 
surance salesmanship can be success- 
fully taught, the school has made an 
enviable record. Other insurance schools 
have sprung up during the last three 
years to supply the increasing demand 
for this training. 

Mr. Hollingsworth was associated 
with the Biggs-Darby agency of the 
Massachusetts Mutual, of Baltimore, 
during 1918-19. After graduating from 
Carnegie he became manager of the 
life department of the Cyril B. Geare 
Agency of Cumberland. 





; V. D. Blank, former alumni secretary 
for Grinnell College and during the war 
director of publicity for the southern 
division of the Red Cross with head- 
quarters at New Orleans, has joined 
the sales force for the Bankers Life of 
Des Moines and is selling insurance in 
that city. His record for the first two 
months of work was $49,000 of coth- 
pleted and paid-for business. 
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Life, Accident and Health Insurance 
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PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office Building: 
111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
President, CLIFTON MALONEY 


ONLY HIGH-TYPE MEN AND WOMEN CAN OBTAIN CONTRACT 
TO REPRESENT THIS COMPANY. 
FOR SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN OF SUCH TYPE WE HAVE 
AN INTERESTING CONTRACT TO OFFER, BACKED BY 
REAL CO-OPERATION. 


A. MOSELEY HOPKINS 
Manager of Agencies 
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Disability. 


when the Endowment Matures. 


Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust 


Philadelphia 


(Pennsylvania) 


Provident Endowments protect against the Economic Loss caused 
by the Termination of an insured’s Producing Power through Death or 
Old Age. The new Disability Clause adds protection when the Produc- 
ing Power is terminated prematurely through Total and Permanent 


Endowments in the Provident mature on the average approximately 
at 65. Between 25 and 65 the expectation is that one person will be 
totally and permanently disabled for every six persons who will die. 

When the Disability is Total, 90 days’ continuance establishes pre- 
sumption of permanence. Without affecting other policy benefits pre- 
miums are Waived and a Disability Income commences which (the 
Disability remaining permanent) continues for life and does not cease 
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American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Retablished 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
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Mutual Benefit’s 
1922 Mortality Data 


COMPARISON WITH LAST YEAR 





Percentage of Actual to Expected Cost 
of Insurance Was 54.49 First 
Six Months 





The Mutual Benefit has made public 
comparisons of mortality figures of the 
company for the first six months of 
1922 as compared with the first six 
months of 1921. The company reviews 
the situation: 

The gain and loss exhibit shows for 
each year a comparison of the actuas 
and the expected cost of insurance. 
The actual cost of insurance is the 
difference between the amount of the 
policies becoming claims by death and 
the reserve which the company holds 
on such policies. It shows, therefore, 
what may be called the net actual death 
strain on the company’s funds. The 
expected cost of insurance gives the 
amount which would be sustained if 
the deaths exactly correspond with 
those called for by the mortality table. 
It is impossible to compute exactly the 
expected cost of insurance for each 
month until the expected cost for the 
entire year is known. Nevertheless, it 
is possible to make a close estimate. 
The actual cost of insurance is ascer- 
tained month by month, although at 
the end of the year the actual cost as 
shown in the gain and loss exhibit is 
affected by the adjustment for out- 
standing claims, as, for example, those 
for which the company has had notice 
but no proofs. The necessary adjust- 
ment in the actual and expected costs 


- of insurance does not amount to very 


much. For the year 1921 the estimated 
percentage of actual to expected was 
48.38%: whereas, the corrected figures 
were 48.69%. 

The percentages of actual to expected 
for each month and for the first month, 
the first two months, the first three 
months, ete., up to and including the 
first six months are as follows: 

Percentage of 
Actual to Expected 

To end 
of Month 

51.09 

53.21 


For Month 


51.09 
65.54 


Month 


January ..... 
February .... 


March. 1... 66.92 57.96 
BOTT ov sw 38.85 53.14 
ES ae 52.09 52.92 
BO k65.3'0- 08 62.25 54.49 


For the first six months of the year 
1921 the percentage of actual to ex- 
pected cost of insurance was 53.11 as 
compared with 54.49 for the first six 
months of 1922. It should be remem- 
bered that the mortality in 1921 was 
unusually favorable; consequently, we 
have reason to be satisfied with the 
mortality experienced in the first six 
months of the current year. 





GUARDIAN GRADUATES 

The first graduation exercises in the 
training course for agents conducted by 
the Guardian Life were held September 
1. The following members of the field 
organization were awarded diplomas, 
having completed the five parts of the 
company’s course. Dudley Spain, Co- 
lumbus, Ga.; J. H. Eskridge, Williams- 
port; V. L. Whittmore, Tulsa; W. L. 
Thompson, Baltimore; Albert Yovits, 
Albany; L. D. Mann, St. Paul; Russsell 
Kx. Kriss, Cleveland, and I. Samuel Gold- 
man, Philadelphia. 





MALONEY MONTH 

The production of the home office 
staff of the Philadelphia Life during 
August—Vice-President Maloney month 

amounted to $645,000. A branch office 
has been established at Wilmington in 
the Dupont Building, and Floyd B. Tur- 
ner and W. Herbert Potts, formerly 
accountants for the Dupont Motors, 
have been appointed to manage the 
company’s affairs in the State of Dela- 
ware. 


Hall & McNamara 
Lead Penn Mutual 


RECORD 





MADE GOOD AUGUST 








Became Leading General Agency in 
Sixteenth Month; Davidson Big 
Contributor 





Hall & McNamara, New York gen- 
eral agents for the Penn Mutual, 
passed the home office agency of the 
company in paid-for business written 
during August by $70,000. This is the 
first time in company history that the 
home office agency has been beaten, 
and puts the New York office at the 
head of the company agencies. The 
amount written was over $1,000,000. 
This record has been equaled several 
times during the year, but the home 
office force has always been ahead 
of it. 

This record was made during the 
sixteenth month of the Hall & 
McNamara agency’s life, and is credit- 
ed to the special methods to stimulate 
production during the dull summer 
months which have been employed by 
the agency managers. A contest de- 
signed to include all classes of pro- 
ducers has been conducted to wind up 
in a week-end party at Beaver Lake, 
New Jersey. The agency force, thrty 
full-time producers, will motor to the 
lake on Friday, September 15, and will 
occupy the summer cottages of Gen- 
eral Agent Eliott Hall and some 
friends. This is the second Beaver 
Lake party held by the agency, and it 
bids fair to become an annual event. 

The chief contributor to the August 
success of the agency was R. E. David- 
son, who paid for $167,000 in new 
business on ten lives. This is Mr. 
Davidson’s second year in the insur- 
ance business and he promises to build 
up a substantial record. 





Judge L. H. Reynolds 
On Life Insurance 


Life insurance is now such an ac- 
cepted business proposition, indeed, 
such a plain, practical necessity to 
everybody, that the wonder is you con- 
sider any kind of an _ endorsement 
necessary. I believe that it is just as 
much a duty for one having dependents 
to take out life insurance as it is for 
him to preserve his hea'th or avoid 
danger. So much can be said in favor 
of it, both as a precaution and as a 
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WHAT IS SERVICE? 


The progress of this Company for more than seventy- 
five years has been accomplished on the basis of true mutual- 
ity and the broad principle of the most complete and perfect 
life insurance protection possible. 

Through the medium of individual service of a high 
character, “Public Demand” has been interpreted as the ful- 


fillment of individual needs. 


Connecticut Mutual life insurance protection is complete 
and satisfactory; specifically adapted to particular needs. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 














personal investment, that one cannot 
even outline it in a letter. But the 
one great, overwhelming argument, 
that cannot be denied or ignored, is 
that in the darkest hour of sorrow, 
when the grim monster has called the 
provider to the unknown, then it is 
that the insurance company comes for- 
ward to supply the loved ones with 
the ready money that is so much need- 
ed. What more moving or convincing 
feature can one want than that? In 
the years that I have presided on the 
criminal bench in New York I have 
witnessed time and time again inde- 
scribable misery and suffering which 
could have been so easily forestalled 
and obviated by a modest outlay for 
life insurance. 

Personally, I carry life insurance to 
the very extent of my ability to pay 
the premiums. 





HANSEN’S APPRECIATION 

In a letter to the members of the field 
force of the Guardian Life of America 
T. L. Hansen, vice-president, advises 
that there were 613 applications for in- 
surance, representing a total business 
of $2,362,200 produced by 188 agents in 
fifty-two agencies, in the balloon race 
conducted by the Guardian field force. 











The Franklin Life Insurance Company offers you every- 
thing desirable for building up a profitable General Agency. | 


Plenty of unoccupied territory. 


Are You of General Agency Calibre? 








Plain, understandable policy contracts on the Guaranteed 
Low Cost plan, free from trouble-making frills. 


Liberal commissions, both first year and renewal. 








For particulars write to 


The Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


A Company with an enviable reputation for square deal- 
ing with policyholders and agents. 
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RUSSELL’S TORONTO TALK 
(Continued from page 3) 


insurance business in advising young 
men to come ip or to stay out than in 
any other business. Salesmen should 
be carefully chosen, as they reflect the 
home office and the manager in the 
paths and by-paths of the world’s busi- 
ness. A manager often picks his office 
staff more carefully than his sales 
force. This is wrong and today we are 
seeking standards to guide us into safer 
paths. 
Factors For New Salesmen. 

“In taking on new salesmen, five fac- 
tors should be considered. First, there 
must be careful selection; second, the 
atmosphere of the agency must be 
healthy and optimistic; third, the new 
men must receive adequate training; 
fourth, compensation must be fully ex- 
plained and the new men told they can- 
not expect too much during their first 
few months. Lastly, there is the super- 
vision, which is all important during 
this vital period of the first half year. 

“Training, I take it, includes inspira- 
tional reading, training courses, bulle- 
tins, insurance journals and member- 
ship in underwriters’ associations. 


“The real manager,’ insisted Mr. 
Russell, “sees that some of his personal 
business goes, in the shape of team 
work, to some of these new salesmen. 
Otherwise, they may get discouraged 
during their first weeks of work. The 
real manager, too, has an open door for 
conference and encourages the new meu 
to come in and have a chat with him.” 

Colt contests had proven valuable, 
according to the speaker. He explained 
that it was unwise to pit new men 
against men of much experience. He 
advocated colt contests between the 
new agents themselves. 

By means of charts, Mr. Russell 
showed that there was a stopping point 
in trying to help new salesmen. Those 
who did poorly during the first six 
months were likely to remain poor or 
mediocre salesmen during their whole 
career, provided that the training and 
supervision had been adequate. It was 
therefore wise to weed out many of 
these men at the end ci this period, or 
at least at the end of twelve months, if 
there was no considerable improvemen'. 


Mr. Russell, in conclusion, empha- 
emphasized the need of bending every 
effort to bring the sales of a’‘new man 
well up during the first six months be- 
cause statistics showed that if he 
reached a high mark in this time, he 
would go on to greater successes in 
the succeeding months, 
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ests of all members. 


A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
3% reserve 
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GRAPHIC PRESENTATION 


By Marc A. Law, State Mutual Life, Chicago 


| 
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I am sure everybody here thoroughly 
believes in the institution of life insur- 
ance, and is full of facts and arguments, 
advocating its wide use. To most of us 
these facts appear self-evident, and it 
is often hard to understand why it 
should be so hard to convince our pros- 
pects, 

Our minds are made up on our propo- 
sition; we have it thoroughly in mind, 
but up to this point our task is only 
half done. In selling the manner of 
presentation is more important than 
the facts, How often do we see facts 
upset—see a carefully made plan based 
on facts overthrown, simply because we 
cannot present these facts readily 
enough to overcome opposition. 

How often do we see some wrong 
conclusion adopted just because we can- 
not marshail and present known facts 
in such a manner as to be effective. 
Ordinarily, facts do not speak for them- 
selves. When they do, wrong conclu- 
gions are oiten drawn. Uniess pre- 
sented in an interesting manner, they 
are about as effective as a phonograph 
record with the phonograph missing. 

If it were more generally reatized 
how much depends upon the method of 
presenting facts as compared with the 
tacts themselves, there would be a great 
increase in the use of graphic methods 
of presentation. 

Graphic methods of represent:ny 
forces and motions, by lines, have been 
in common use by engineers and mathe- 
maticians for many years. Their use 
by business men is now very wide, and 
a great variety of charts is used to 
make clear business results. Last week 
there was an article in the “Saturday 
Evening Post” regarding “Graphic 
Methods of Presentation,” and advocat- 
ing their use. Many business men sub- 
scribe to statistical financial services, 
such as Babson’s and Moody's. These 
services use graphic methods. The busi- 
ness man has become accustomed to 
this form of presentation and it is up 
to us to take advantage of his famili- 
arity with it. There is a psychology 
about graphic presentation which 1s 
significant and which we cannot afford 
to ignore. Through statements and 
through tabulations, facts are only im- 
perfectly visualized. Relations do not 
stand out; they remain abstract. One 
of the functions of the graphic method 
is to facilitate comparison. 

The psychology of graphic presenta- 
tion seems to depend on the difficulty 
of holding in the mind, at one time, all 
the mass of numerical facts contained 
in a series of statements. Fact is em- 
phatic in proportion to the number of 
avenues through which it makes ap- 
peal, Graphic presentations make an 
appeal to the eye as well as to the in- 
tellect. We all like to look at pictures 
and they present ideas to our minds 
more quickly and clearly than does the 
printed page or the verbal statement, 
The first thing most people look at in 
their daily papers is the cartoon. It 1s 
a recognized fact that the newspaper 
cartoon has had more to do with the 
creation of ideas in the minds of the 


public than has any other part of our 
newspapers, 


There is a good deal to be said about 
the theoretical side of this proposition, 
but as my time is limited, | will have 
to leave that for the practical side. 
When I told my wife about the subject 
I was to speak on, she thought a good 
graphical illustration of life insurance 
would be for an agent to cart a widow 
and a brood of ragged children around 
with him, but as this is hardly practl- 
cal, we must use other methods. 


Possibly the greatest value of a 
graphical presentation is in its value 
as an “attention getter.” We must re 
member that the minds of our pros- 
pects when we go to see them are occu- 
pied with their own affairs and that we 
must more or less violently pull their 
train of thought on to our track. When 
we talk to a prospect he often only half 
listens, and while w think he is getting 
what we say, his mind may be far away. 
If we put something into his hand for 
him to look at, his attention is com- 
pelled, and once cempelled, is fairly 
easy to control if the matter we give 
him is clear and interesting. One of 
the graphical methods I use has the 
“attention getting’ value and at the 
same time makes use of one of the 
most powerful motives for human ac- 
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_ HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 
| PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
| This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH to 6 years 


| INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from date of issue 


ORDINARY POLICIES contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and TOTAL AND 
PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEATURES, and 
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tion; namely—imitation. We all like 
to do and have whatever our neighbor 
does and has. The fact that Mr. Promi- 
nent Man has bought a policy from us 
is often a more potent reason for com- 
pelling action by our prospect than 
many far more vital reasons. I have 
always found it useful to tell prospects 
the names of some of my clients, but I 
never realized the full value of this 
point until I put it on a graphic basis. 
Some time ago I prepared a sheet of 
paper with the words “M. A. Law has 
been of service to me in connection 
with my life insurance” at the top. I 
asked some of my more prominent 
clients to sign it, No one has ever 
refused, and it has proved of great 
value. In trying to open a case with a 
stranger showing him this list of names 
has several effects. In the first place, 
it gains his attention by rousing his 
curiosity regarding what other people 
are doing. Putting the paper into his 
hands makes him concentrate on it 
and takes his mind off his own affairs 
and the ready excuses everyone has on 
tap. It creates an atmosphere of in- 
terest and confidence and very often 
makes the prospect open up and talk 
which is all we can ask for. 

Another thing I use that has proved 
very useful in gaining his attention and 
opening up an interview is a little 
printed card with a schedule of Illinois 
and Federal inheritance taxes. 1 also 
used printed reproductions of a news- 
paper clipping, giving the facts of the 
settlement of the Woolworth and James 
Stillman estates. 

One of the main lines of appeal in the 
selling of insurance today to men of 
means is along tax lines. The subject 





sumed to be permanent. 








New Disability Clause 


Two years ago this Company devised a Disability pro- 
vision which was far in advance of any that had been previ- 
ously contained in a life insurance policy. We now announce 
a new Disability provision. Its features are: 

Immediate beginning of a lifelong monthly income. 

When total and permanent disability has lasted five 
years, the monthly payment will thereafter be increased 50%. 

When total and permanent disability has lasted ten 
years, the original monthly payment will be increased 100%. 

Total disability that has lasted three months will be as- 


Waiver of premium, of course, together with full annual 
dividends and a full annual increase in cash surrender value. 

As age increases, and the family income dwindles 
through diminishing resources, the disability income in- 
creases to meet the increased need of income. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 














is very large and complicated and rather 
difficult to present clearly. Men of this 
calibre are usually busy, and it is hard 
to gain their attention, and after gain- 
ing their attention it is difficult to hold 
their attention and control the inter- 
view. In trying to overcome these diffi- 
culties | worked out some charts which 
in a sketchy, condensed way bring the 
principal arguments to a prospect’s at- 
tention. [ had tracings and blue prints 
made of these charts and use them in 
the blue print form. A blue print, being 
rather different from the ordinary 
printed sheet, has some value as an 
“attention getter,” and I very seldom 
find a man who is not willing to look 
at them. 

They are designed to emphasize the 
advantage of leaving money by means 
of life insurance and because I use 
them in canvassing wealthy men, I use 
a million dollar estate as a basis. This 
amount is large, but it makes the pre- 
sentation impressive, and I find that 
most successful men not worth a mil- 
lion like to think they are going to be, 

The first chart shows the estate left 
in the form of real estate, stocks, bonds, 
etc., with the resulting delays and 
shrinkages. The second chart shows 
the estate left in life insurance on the 
income plan with no delays and no 
shrinkage. The material in these charts 
is, of course, not new, but I have put 
it in a very much condensed and 
graphic form so that the contrast is 
shown at a glance. 

The third chart is designed to meet 
the argument that a man is better off 
to invest his money in the usual way 
rather than put it into life insurance, 
It shows the expectancy of life at sev- 
eral ages, then the annual investment 
required to accumulate $100,000 at 
442% compound interest during the ex- 
pectancy of life, then the average an- 
nual outlay for $100,000 ordinary life. 
There is not much difference in the 
amounts. Then it shows, in the case 
of a million dollar estate, that the 
$100,000 accumulated by investment 
would, at death, due to tax deductions, 
be worth only $78,000, whereas the life 
insurance policy would be worth $100,- 
000. When showing this chart I make 
an explanation of the tax points in- 
volved. 

The charts accomplish their purpose 
in gaining the prospect’s attention and 
prompting a discussion of his affairs. 
They elicit a great deal of information, 
which is most valuable in building up 
a case, 


MURRELL WINS AT GOLF 

G. F. Murrell of Clarke & Murrell, 
agency managers for the Bankers Life 
of Des Moines at Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
just attained the distinction of winning 
membership in the Hole-In-One Club. 
Mr. Murrell is an ardent golfer and he 
plays right around a par game regu- 
larly. He plays every winter at St. 
Augustine and all the rest of the time 
at home in Pittsburgh. He made his 
Hole-In-One last week and had several 
witnesses to verify the miraculous 
stroke. Golf does not interfere with 
business for Mr. Murrell. He is a mil- 
lion dollar a year producer for the 
Bankers Life and has stood repeatedly 
among the field leaders in personal pro- 
duction over a long period of years. At 
the same time he has conducted one of 
the best agencies in the Bankers Life 
field. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 














Coal is a necessity, says 
Getting the Equitab'e Life Assur- 
Your Order ance Society. So is life 
in Early insurance. But isn’t it 
strange that the man who 
never fails to place his order in April 
for his winter supply of coal because 
of monthly increase in price will put 
off taking life insurance year after 
year notwithstanding the fact that he 
knows he must pay more for it as he 
grows older. The family of the man 
who neglects life insurance too long 
may not have any money with which 
to buy coal if anything should happen 
to him. 
ee @ 


This story, a true one, 
A Story shows that the state- 
About ment of a_ prospect 
Alex. McGregor that he has a fricnd 
in the business to 
whom he will give the application 
should not be regarded as a bar to 
solicitation—frequently it is nothing 
but a stock stall. It shows, further, 
that service is recognized, and that 
men appreciate a disinterested act in 
their behalf. And it ilustrates the dif- 
ference between salesmanship and 
order-taking. 

Alexander McGregor, of the Mutual 
Life’s Boston Agency, dropped in the 
other day, and we pried out of him 
the following story, whose moral is, 
“Service brings reward.” A cold, sleety 
day in a small town in Massachusetts. 
The proprietor of a machine shop, 
whose name had been given to Mr. 
McGregor. Two hours until train time. 
Mr. McGregor called. The proprietor 
said that sometime he wou'd take life 
insurance, but that he had a friend in 
the business to whom he would give 
it. And then: 

Mr. ————, my train doesn’t go until 2.32, 
and I can’t get out of town for two hours. 
Among my clients in Boston are (Mr. Gregor 
named several well-known financiers and man- 
ufacturers) some of whom you know. May 
say that I am glad that you, a manufacturer, 
have decided to take life insurance. And may 
I take just ten or fifteen minutes ot your time 
to show you the last word, the most modern 
thing, in life insurance—just what I supply to 
these men? 

And then Mr. McGregor rammed 
home the value of life insurance to the 
business man, of Inheritance Tax in- 
surance, of Life Income for the family, 
and pointed out the relation of a man’s 
business to the welfare of his family 
and to his own old age. Disability and 
Double indemnity were spoken of also. 
The man became warmly interested as 


se Pete nn 


the nfinutes passed by. 
McGregor said: 


Finally, Mr. 


You need this life insurance, your family 
necds it—they need it now, not three months 
or six months from now. You realize it. You 
sce now what its benefits are. You know that 
life is uncertain and that without life insur- 


safety and protection which only life insurance 
can give? It’s nothing to me, of course—but it 
may be everything to you and yours. I should 
go back to Boston a happy man. 


The man said: 

No, | will not call up my friend. He comes 
around once in three or four months and tells 
me that I ought to have life insurance. He 
has never showed me why. You have made 
me realize the danger that confronts my busi- 
ness and my home. ‘This is what I| call service 

why, 1 never had anybody before show me 
what you have shown me, Mr. McGregor. I 
can’t, this morning, do all that LI would like 
to do, but will apply for $10,000. 

He signed the app ication, was ex- 
amined, and the policy was delivered. 
a * 

The best way to stop lapses 
Howto is to create a desire for the 

Stop insurance by a _word-picture, 

Lapses. says A. H.. Forrester, of Erie, 
Pa., who represents The Pru- 
dential. Continuing he says: 

Fair and courteous treatment will do 
much. Be an adviser to your policy- 
holders. The more paid on a_ policy 
should make it easier to prevent a 
apse. Fit your arguments to the case, 
as no stereotyped argument will fit all 
cases. Show that the insured might 
better forego something else than his 
protection or that of his family. 

Children getting married may release 
their parents from the liability to pay 
the undertaker, but married children 
often come home in their last illness 
and frequently become a burden on 
them. It is the parents then who have 
to pay the undertaker’s bil. 

Too frequently the agent makes but 
feeble effort to prevent a lapse, be- 
lieving that the assistant superinten- 
dent will attend to it, but this view of 
the matter is entirely wrong. Never 
tell your policyholders that you will 
lapse their business if they don’t pay. 
This arouses their resentment, and it 
is not true, for when the policy lapses 
it is the policyholder who lapses it 
and not the agent. 





FRASER WELL REPRESENTED 

Fourteen members of the Fraser 
agency force of the Connecticut Mutual 
qualified for the company clubs and 
will attend the National Convention at 
Spring Lake September 5, 6, 7 and 8. 





STUDY THESE FIGURES 


From the MOST SUCCESSFUL YEAR of 


THE MASONIC MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 
INOW, MSI TING PIMRIR Oy Sooo ss. 6h, Ge distn wlevote Sarna $42,448,000.00 
GRIN 40 AMIBGEANCE Tt TUOUCR asco s css pio-e0: 0.0.6. 06 -aeere 6.0.6, ertiens $30,124.750.00 
Insurance in Force December 31, 1921................-. $101,222,295.00 
Membership December S31, 1921. ......0:0.60%3s06s0ecese eee 55,148 
PU cer arat tain wise tie all A ee $4,613,494.57 
TAP ATT REN 520g hoe Sas Sra era's aie eater rea olga oro che $1,518,954.00 
Increase in ReS@8rve. oi iccccsccccccccveceves gincbiene cig as Wers $1,282,156.00 
BUNCTIE BO SRS III 615 Ua dic nistetsichs cba areva asi vo a nloaiee nets $225,575.00 
Paid to Beneficiaries Since Organization................ $2,363,465.00 


A FEW ADDITIONAL FIELD MEN NEEDED 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY—FOR MASONS ONLY 


Send Inquiry to 


WILLIAM MONTGOMERY, PRESIDENT 


Homer Building, Washington, D. C. 









































“Psychological moments” often have 
to be created by salesmen and often- 
times the salesman has to take advan- 
tage of such moments not created by 
himself but created by conditions over 
which he has no control. A good ex- 
ample of this is proved in the follow- 
ing incident. 

For a number of years a prominent 
manufacturer, who was known to be 
without life insurance, had defied the 
efforts of many insurance salesmen to 
sell him a policy. He had a distinct 
aversion to insurance, called it “blood 
money,” and felt his business and the 
money he had in the bank were all 
sufficient to provide for his family after 
he died. 

Then one day it became known to 
the local insurance salesmen that the 
manufacturer in question had signed 
up for a large policy. They were either 
credulous or wide-eyed with amaze- 
ment, for had he not defied every’ trick 
in insurance salesmanship for years? 

But he fell, and in the words of 
the immortal Bob Fitzsimmons, “the 
bigger they are, the harder they fall.” 

The salesman who wrote the policy 
had himself been turned down on a 
number of occasions but he bided his 
time patient!y. Then there was a 
period of business depression, with 
which we are all familiar, and as far 
as this manufacturer was concerned, it 
didn’t rain but it poured. With busi- 
ness depression he had labor trouble 


and h.s business was also hampered 
by congestion of freight traffic. A 
number of workers in hig plant haa 
to be laid off, because of the shortage 
of raw material due to transportation 
conditions. Some of the salesmen were 
also called in because of the inability 
of the manufacturer to deliver. 

The above facts were known by the 
insurance salesmen. Then came a bad 
railroad wreck in the vicinity, and the 
manufacturer quickly found himself 
listening, and listening seriously, to the 
insurance salesman. 

Mi. am here to talk co’d facts,” he 
said, “no man knows where his busi- 
ness may be tomorrow. And suppos- 
ing you had been in that wreck last 
night, with business in a chaotic con- 
dition and you either killed or badly 
injured, your family could easily be 
financially embarrassed. You were not 
in the wreck, thank heavens, and no 
doubt you wil weather the present 
business situation—I hope so sincerely 
—but you cannot tell about the future.” 

The policy that manufacturer signed 
is now history. But it would never 
have been signed had not that sales- 
man put on the pressure at the “psycho- 
logical moment.” It is hard for any 
man enjoying affluence to visualize him- 
self or his family in a state of desti- 
tution. Prosperity paints ‘rosy pictures 
and it took the combination of business 
chaos and the loss of life in a train 
wreck to make the manufacturer see 
that on the other side of the rosy pic- 
ture there was nothing but drab-look- 
ing canvas. Rather, it took a sales- 
man who knew when the “psycho- 
logical moment” had arrived to make 
him see the other side of the picture. 

—Salesology. 








Security Mutual Agents are successful 
WHY? 


The reasons are many 
First —Our rates are right 
Second—Our policies are attractive 
Third —Our Company is reliable 
Fourth—Our agents have our co-operation 
We can give good men good territorv 
If you are interested, addreas 
C. H. Jackson, Supt. of Agencies 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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THE EUREKA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 
Issues all modern forms of Life Insurance, including Industrial, Ordinary 
and Group 
J. C. MAGINNIS, President 




















FIDELITY LEAD SERVICE 
brings the agent into contact with interested buyers of life insurance. 
Last year we distributed 47,604 direct leads—all interested prospects 


10° ; In 1921 this service, and Fidelity’s 
original policy contracts, brought us within 742% of the unparalleled 


who had requested information. 


new business result of 1920. 


Fidelity operates in 40 states. Full level net premium reserve basis. 
Insurance in force over $223,000,000. 


since 1878. 


A few agency openings for the right men. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 





Faithfully serving insurers 
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PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 
it will be to your interest to investigate our proposition. 


PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton Street, New York City 
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| Valley of Vain Regrets 














Regrets That Do 
Not Compensate 





By R. A. Trubey, Guardian Life, 
Lidgerwood, No. Dak. 





In August, 1918, | interviewed Andrew 
La t'renz, ot this vicinity, a middle 
aged farmer who was renting a halt 
section of land owned by George Dut- 
ton, of De Kalb, lll. Mr. La Frenz 
had a policy in the Midland, of St. 
paul, and had unfortunately lapsed the 
same just prior to my arrival at his 
tarm. At the very outset Il essayed to 
get him to reinstate the old contract 
with the Midland but my efforts were 
of no avail for something that had 
transpired between him and the agent 
or his family precluded his reinstating 
the lapsed policy. 

Faiung in this attempt to clear the 
obstacles in the way of his reinstating 
the $3,000 contract with the Midiand, 1 
canvassed him for our ordinary life 


policy, stressing in my talk the features. 


vl the policy which, of course, included 
the well known double indemnity clause 
and the waiver and disability features. 
This latter argument sold the idea of 
life insurance to him again and just 
as he was on the verge of signing up 
for a good sized contract a so-called 
friend arrived in the yard and at once 
sought to dissuade the applicant from 
being examined. ‘To make a long story 
brief, the man whose mind was for a 
few minutes sold to the idea of the 
special features’ policy was now the 
victim of circumstances that he had not 
anticipated and he had permanently 
altered his decision to apply for the 
insurance which he so sorely needed. 

During the pandemic of influenza that 
spread into our country some three 
months after my experience on the La 
Krenz place, one of the first victims 
of the deadly plague was this father 
of seven children all under twelve years 
of age. It was a sad case that affected 
all of the bravest hearts of our com- 
munity, but to the doctor that wanted 
to examine him for me and to myself 
the unfortunate part was the visit of a 
so-called neighbor on that day in August 
when the now deceased’s mind was 
made up to ask for insurance from the 
Guardian Life of America. 

It was marvelous to see the response 
of the entire rural community in pro- 
viding the comforts of life for the 
mother and children that terrible fall 
and winter of universal sickness. Sev- 
eral of the neighbors helped seed the 
land the following spring and assisted 
the widow in securing the monthly pen- 
sion that our state allows to all sucn 
needy mothers. But how much more 
noble and how great would be the de- 
ference paid the deceased parent by the 
fast growing children of that unfortu- 
nate family had the father kept the 
faith with his family and thought his 
own mind and not been dissuaded from 
taking the insurance when the taking 
was good. No stigma of charity at- 
taches itself to the insurance paid the 
beneficiary and the recipients look up- 
on the loving father who thus provides 
for them as one of the wise men of 
the age that has looked into the future 
and read the signs. 


Uses a “Dead Book” 
To Sign Prospects 








By H. B. Veazey, Indianapolis Life, 
San Antonio, Texas 

The first incident I recall—one of 
the most prominent shoe merchants in 
My town postponed buying a partner- 
ship policy for his business until he 
had taken invoice. About two months 
after I had used that closing argument 
(and failed) “you won’t buy for one 


of three reasons, physically unfit, broke, 
or too selfish,’ he complained of 
stomach trouble. His family physician 
had an X-ray made and the sad diag- 
nosis, an ulcerated stomach, and an 
uninsurable risk tor probably five years 
if he is lucky enough to avoid cancer. 

One of the first men I ever solicited 
for insurance promised me an income 
policy as soon as he “could afford it.” 
A year later his salary was increased 
so | went to see him again. The ex- 
cuse this time was that he was going 
to build a home and could not add the 
insurance to his expenses. I showed 
the advantage of protecting the mort- 
gage on his home, but failed to close 
him. About ninety days ago I secured 
his application, after three years of 
waiting, for a $27,000 policy. He passed 
a perfect examination until the acid 
was poured into the test tube of urine 
—it was full of sugar. My good friend 
has been three months trying to get 
insurance. He will be fortunate if he 
gets a substandard policy. 

About a year ago I obtained the ap- 
plication of a cattle man for a $20,000 
policy: the amount of money by which 
his liabilities exceed his assets. The 
application was filled out, appointment 
made with examiner and dipping the 
pen in the ink I handed it to him for 
his signature on the notes. He hesitated, 
scratched his head, got up out of his 
seat and walked around my desk and 
said “Veazey, I can’t do it—I simply 
can’t afford it.” I talked to him with 
tears in my eyes, but to no avail. It 
was one of those cases that is almost 
closed but simply couldn’t be written. 
The man worried considerably over 
his financial straits. About two months 
later I picked up the morning paper 
and read where he had died that night 
with acute indigestion. His ranch was 
foreclosed. His cattle turned over to 
the mortgagees. His widow is penni- 
less and his only son, fourteen years 
of age, has had to quit high school to 
support his mother. 

The latter part of last fall, I tried to 
sell a man a large income policy. It 
was a cold canvass proposition and he 
was so passive that I didn’t press the 
case much. Threee days later, an in- 
nocent bystander, he was stabbed to 
death in a Ku Klux parade. 

These constitute the most striking 
of my cases that were almost per- 
suaded, but where refusals were turned 
into vain regrets. They have burned 
into my mind a memory so vivid that 
I am compiling a “dead book”—an idea 
originated by one of our prominent pro- 
ducers. I use if this way, when a man 
throws out his chest, refuses to protect 
his family, and remarks that he is go- 
ing to live a long time, I pull out tliis 
book and show him names and dates 
and ask him in a low and steady voice 
“do you want your name in this book?” 
He may be of jovial disposition, but I 
have never seen a face fail to become 
serious, and very frequently his eyes 
moisten. 





Procrastination Is 
Death of Protection 


By C. L. Coyner, Darby A. Day Agency, 
Mutual Benefit, Chicago 








Procrastination on the part of the 
prospect in obtaining insurance has 
been an _ exorbitant price for the 
widows and children to pay. I vividly 
recall the case of a man I had called 
on frequently for about eight months 
before I was able to secure hig ap- 
plication. 

He was fifty-two years of age and in 
excellent physical condition. Several 
times he boasted of his wonderful fam- 
ily history and of his good health. 
However, he said there was no need 
for me to rush the matter or bother 


LIFE INSURANCE 


Assets 
DINE cidavatvdadecduacacuse 
Capital and Surplus 


Payments to Poli 
Total Payments to 








Organized 1871 
COMPANY OF VIRGINIA | 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
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$ 28,308 749.13 
25,108, 46.04 








JOHN G. WALKER, President 








him too much as he was a very busy 
man, — 

On January 8, 1920, I called at his 
place of business and found he was 
engaged. So I waited in an outer room 
some twenty minutes where I overheard 
a conversation between three well-to-do 
men, who were purchasing some real 
estate. When my prospect came out 
of his private office, he told me he 
would not have time to talk insurance 
that day. One of the three men, whom 
I had overheard talking, asked my pros- 
pect if I were a life insurance man, and 
he answered, “Yes.” He then inquired 
how much life insurance he was carry- 
ing, to which he replied, “Two thou- 
sand dollars.” This gentleman told my 
prospect that they would wait until I 
secured his application, whereupon my 
client requested me to return later. 
The gentleman dwelt upon the fact that 
insurance was a matter to be taken out 
at once and that if my prospect had 
only $2,000 of life insurance there 
should be no business deal in the world 
that could stop him from taking it im- 
mediately. My prospect still insisted 
that I call again, but the gentleman 
spoke up and urged him to stop the 
deal as he was a great believer In 
life insurance, carrying $600,000 him- 
self. Then one of the other men said 
he had almost that much protection 
and that they would feel better if he 
would take the insurance then and 
there. 

Under these conditions it was an 
easy matter for me to secure his ap- 
plication, which was for $25,000. I 
called the doctor and had the examina- 
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Sigourney Mellor 
and Company 


NEW YORK 
21 East 40th Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
630 Widener Building 














HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
NEW YORK 


WM. A. MARSHALL, 
President 








The 62nd Annual Report shows: 


Premiums received during the 
year 192} 





$6,990,547 
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required to maintain the reserve 
Actual mortality experience $3. 

of the amount expected. 
Insurance in Force... 
Admitted Assets ..... 





For ayency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 














Build Your Own Business 
under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for: 

Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 








George Washington 
Life Insurance 
Company 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Opportunity for definite territory 
in West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Georgia. 


Address: 


ERNEST C. MILAIR 
Vice-President and Secretary 











CAPABLE POLICY- 
PLACERS 


Can always find a satisfactory opportunity 
for work with this Company in good ter- 
ritory—men who can collect the premiums 
as well as write the applications. Why 
not make inquiry now? 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Address: 
ALBERT E, AWDE, Supt. of Agencies 
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tion made the same day. I asked if 
he wanted to give me a check with the 
application in order to put the insurance 
in force right away, but he preferred 
to wait until the policy came. The 
policy was handed me for delivery 
about two weeks later, and I took it 
over to his office at two o’clock in the 
afternoon. I asked his secretary if he 
was in. She said no, that she kad 
just received a telephone message ten 
minutes previous that he had died an 
hour before. This person had a wife 
and three children and many oblig 
tions outstanding on real estate. 

The second case was about three 
years ago. I secured -the application 
of a young fellow thirty-two years of 
age and had him examined. The policy 
was issued for $2,000. 

He had a wife-and two children and 
had just purchased a bungalow on the 
instalment plan. I took the policy out 
to his home one evening about dinner 
time and found them sitting at the 
table. It seemed as though that be- 
tween the time I secured his application 
and the time the policy was placed in 
my hands for delivery he and his wife 
had changed their minds. After spend- 
ing at least an hour trying to convince 
them that they ought to accept the 
policy, I left it with them taking an 
inspection receipt. They told me to 
call two weeks later at which time they 
would give me their final answer. 

At that time I called on the ’phone 
to see if my prospect was going to 
be home, and his wife answered. I 
inquired if Mr. So-and-so was in, and 
she said no. I asked her when he 
would be there. She said never, that 
he had met with an accident, had been 
killed and buried. I went out to the 
house that. evening and returned the 
policy, of course, to the company for 
cancellation. I am sorry to say that 
he had no life insurance. 





D. A. MASON OPTIMISTIC 


Despite the labor disturbances, New 
York insurance managers are not pessi- 
mistic, 

In analyzing the situation for The 
Eastern Underwriter this week, D. Ar- 
thur Mason, superintendent of The Pru- 
dential’s uptown office, said that there 
has been a decided decrease in the 
number of lapsed policies during the 
past two months, and that there is a 
marked improvement in the renewal 
situation. “This is always taken as a 
harbinger of future conditions in the 
life insurance business,” he said. “It 
is a sure sign of better business ahead. 
Our men report that they have no diffi- 
culty now in renewing old policies and 
the people seem to have plenty of 
money in taking out new ones.” 





ILLINOIS LIFE INCREASES 
Notwithstanding vacations and Home 
Office Cornerstone Laying ceremonies, 
the producers of the Illinois Life turned 
in business during the month of August 
en 20% increase over August, 


Have Only Scratched 
Insurance Surface 


Cc. J. EDWARDS’ TORONTO TALK 





Tells of Millionaires Who Were Beg- 
ging for Insurance; Tremendous 
Opportunities Ahead 





Ong of the high lights at the recent 
international convention of life under- 
writers in Toronto was a talk made by 
Charles J, Edwards, of New York and 
Brooklyn, Equitable general agent, at 
the sectional meeting on insurance for 
credit. When Mr. l:dwards arose there 
had already been extended discussion 
relative to standard credit forms; pro- 
tection of bank loans; life insurance for 
use in business to protect mortgages, to 
protect bond issuances and other forms 
vf protection, Mr. Edwards said in part: 


“To my mind the outstanding feature 
of this meeting is the tact that life in- 
surance is no longer a competitive 
business, but that it is a great co-opera- 
uve business, 

“Now, what has made it so?  Cer- 
tuimiy it has not beeu the companies or 
their management; and, in fact, it is 
doubtful if the printing presses of the 
companies would have ceased printing 
comparative statements and figures, re- 
garding other companies, had not the 
National Association and its constituent 
bodies declared them out of date and 
out of harmony with good business 
practice and the ethics of the profes- 
sion. 


Leaders Willing to Share Knowledge 


“What I am most impressed with in 
this session, and so far in this conven- 
tion, is the fact that the leaders in the 
business are willing to share with their 
brothers in the business, irrespective 
of company relation, their best ideas, 
plans, forms and methods, whereby 
every intelligent and progressive agent 
might benefit thereby. This isn’t much 
like competition, is it? It is what I call 
co-operation to the nth degree. 

“May I make a comparison to illus- 
trate somewhat the progress of life in- 
surance during the past ten years, with 
an effort to visualize to you the possi- 
bility of the next ten years in life under- 
writing. 

“When we were at the Memphis Con- 
vention, ten years ago, in 1912, if I had 
stood on the platform and prophesied 
to that convention that during the de- 
cade to follow we were to go through 
a World War, which would overthrow 
thrones and demorualize governments, 
lose ten million lives and cost one hun- 
dred billions in gold, you would have 
thought me crazy, and said harsh things 
about me. 

“If L had said at the Memphis Con- 
vention, ten years ago, that during the 
next decade, men such as J. P. Morgan, 
Frank Vanderlip and practically every 
other millionaire in the country would 
be standing at the door-step of the life 
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of the new business issued by The 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company in 1921 was upon 
applications of members previ- 
ously insured in the Company. 


Its Policyholders Repeat 


The assignable cause for this is found in the 
Northwestern business policy of 
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of 
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Purely American 
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insurance companies, begging them to 
issue the limit on their lives, you would 
have questioned my sanity and probably 
written to the Home Office and asked 
what was the matter with my brain. 
“And yet, all these things have hap- 
pened and the fact that they have hap- 
pened, means that there will be more to 


happen. As yet we haven't scratched 
the surface of life insurance, or the 


service that it should render. In other 
words, during the next ten years, life 
insurance as a part of the economic 
system, will be in such universal de- 
mand, and will meet such a varicty of 
requirements, and perfect sO many con- 
ditions in business, life, corporation 
management and banking credit, that 
we will look back to 1922 and ask, ‘Who 
was so blind that he would not see’? 
“Tl have heard many instances quoted 
in this sectional meeting of the practi- 
cal uses of life insurance and | have 
dozens of such on the tip of my tongue, 
instances that have come under my own 


observation 
common 
agency. 

“It merely remains for the progres- 
sive forward-looking life insurance 
agent to study his opportunities in or- 
der that he may offer these advantages 
and also be able to meet the require- 
ments of the waiting world of insurers 
who want to meet credit, business and 
corporation needs.” 


and which I suppose are 
experiences of every large 





SPECTATOR’S YEAR BOOK 

The fiftieth annual issue of the Insur- 
ance Year Book 1922-1923, is announced 
by the Spectator Company. It comes 
in two volumes. New features are 
Classification of premiums and losses of 
fire and marine companies, statutory re- 
quirements of the Canadian provinces 
as to life insurance and classification of 
bonds, stocks and mortgages of life 
companies. The two books of 1921 com- 
prised about 2,800 pages. 
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Incorporated in 1862 in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 








New England. 


emergencies. 











Named JOHN HANCOCK in honor of the first Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, and first signer of the Declaration of Independence. 


In 60 years it has grown to be the largest fiduciary institution in 


Policies made secure by reserves maintained on the highest stand- 
ard with an adequate Contingent Fund providing protection against all 
Total Assets, $239,693,000; Policyholders’ Reserves and 
all Other Liabilities, $226,361,000; Contingent Fund, $13,332,000. 

Policy contracts include all equities and options. 

Business done through agents. 
matter relating to life insurance are available at any time through the 
Agencies or Home Office of this Company. 





LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Information and advice on any 

















MASSACHUSETTS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1851 


MUTUAL 


Springfield, Massachusetts 





A company which throughout the seventy years of its history 
has ever enjoyed—hbecause of its square dealing toward all 
and its long record of low net cost—the good will of its 
policyholders, the confidence and esteem of the insuring 
public, and the loyalty of its representatives. 





JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 
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TOM KELLY 
Some are born salesmen, 
Some acquire salesmanship 
And some have orders 
Thrust upon them. 


Up to 3 p. m. June 30, 1922, there had 
been published 347,000 different books, 
each telling how to become a success- 
ful salesman-—and Tom Kelly had never 
them. Moreover, and in 
had never written one. 
“Nevertheless,” as Moriarty says, Tom 
Kelly sells hats. Furthermore, he prob- 
ably sells more of them, one at a time, 
than many a commercial traveller who 
sells by the gross—yes, many more. 

Draw near, then, ye students of sales- 
manship, and learn the truth. 

First of all, Tom Kelly possesses a 
supreme confidence in the institution 
he represents, the hats he sells and in 
himself. 

Likewise, he knows hats and human 
nature, and to know two things thor- 
oughly is all by itself an achievement. 

Come with me, and together we will 


read one of 
addition, he 


enter Tom’s ‘store and look at a two- 
dollar derby. Of course, you don’t 


really intend to buy one, for perhaps 
you and I may feel that the sum of two 
dollars won’t purchase any great shakes 
of a hat, but Tom doesn’t know that. 

He greets us with a pleasant smile, 
and with wondrous courtesy selects a 
headpiece from the rack with the grace 
and tenderness of a connoisseur, 

Watch how caretully he presents it 
to your notice. 

Observe how delicately he handles it, 
as though it were not a hat, but a rare 
orchid. 

Immediately you begin to have a 
great and growing respect for that: par- 
ticular hat. It begins to assume pre: 
cious proportions in your eyes. 

Tom’s supreme confidence in the 
magnificent worth of that piece of mer- 
chandise is becoming contagious. 

His selling art is getting in its work. 
His subtle and magnetic influence is 
putting you under a spell. It is magic; 
but it is sincere and honest magic. It 
is real salesmanship, the fruit of a 
supreme faith in the worth of the goods. 
No; he will not even let you touch the 
hat—not if he can help it. He softly 
passes his hand over the glossy nap 
as though a speck of dust were a profa- 
ration and places the derby on your 
head like a benediction. 

You cannot hear the rattle of the 
outside traffic. You cannot hear the 
voices of the other clerks. You cannot 
even hear your judgment telling you it 
is only a two-dollar hat. 

You feel as though you were being 
knighted in the presence of the royal 
family. 

Already the two-dollar price has faded 
from your thoughts. 

The store itself has changed and 
assumed the proportions of an exclttsive 
Fifth Avenue fashion centre. 

You reach up your hand toward the 
hat almost with veneration. 

It is like touching the crown jewels 
or the sword of the First Napoleon, 

Exaggeration? ° 

Not a bit of it! 


Just Tom Kelly’ and his wondrous 
Selling ability operating upon your 
Imagination. 


You are on the sidewalk now, find 
the hat is in a box by your side 

You carry it carefully—you are fear- 
ful that some passerby may strike or 
Injure it. 

You thought you wanted a hat to 
Wear today, but this hat—well, if Sun- 


va Abe perfect you may decide to wear 


t then. 


You never really owned a hat before 
—not a real hat, like this one. 

Yes, you mechanically passed Tom 
two dollars and thanked him. 

Jerusalem! How could he have af- 
forded to let you have it for such a 
mere pittance? 

* * * * * io” 


The above is not a fairy tale. It isa 
true story of real art—art in salesman- 
ship. Wondertul? Yes, but such power 
is merely the result of a tremendous, 
real and supreme confidence in the 
actual worth of the goods you have to 
sell, in the house you represent and in 
your own ability. It does not make any 
difference whether you are selling goods 
behind the counter or whether as a 
salesman you travei to the four corners 
of the earth. If you have the same 
Faith and Enthusiasm Tom Kelly pos- 
sesses—if you have the same interest 
in the work you have to do—you will 
grow and progress. 

But this power is not to be seized 
upon in an hour. 

To possess this priceless gift requires 
Desire, Concentration, Knowledge, 
Faith, Practice and Eternal Vigilance, 
lest in some unguarded moment your 


faith should become weakened by 
doubt. 
Right thoughts each day bring the 


goal a little nearer, for Real Salesman- 
ship is like unto a Real Religion, and 
few there be that find it. 


a Waehe,_ 


Women Should Sell 
Insurance to Women 


REQUIREMENTS OF AN AGENT 
Mrs. Rosetta M. Reynolds, Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life, Gives Views 
in “The Radiator” 


Women should sell insurance to wo- 
men because they can understand the 
motives which prompt sales, according 
to Mrs. Rosetta M. Reynolds, San Fran- 
cisco representative of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life in an article in “The 
Radiator.” One big mistake which men 
make is to appeal to the instinct of 
protection which does not exist in most 
cases. In its place women have a deep- 
ly rooted instinct to save, and this is 
where another woman can move her to 
action. Mrs. Reynolds said in part: 

“T began my work with the firm con- 
viction that life insurance should be 
sold to women by women. I decided I 
wanted to deal exclusively with them. 
In the first place, a woman understands 
women; she can feel keenly their needs, 
and she knows many of their difficul- 
ties, especially their financial difficul- 
ties. In the second place, a woman 
knows that women can save and that 
they are really thrifty by nature. It is 
somehow born in every woman to save, 
although often she does not really get 
at it until late in life. We women repre- 
sentatives have an opportunity to stim- 
ulate in her that dormant desire as we 
go about doing our piece of thrift ser- 
vice day by day. 

“Now it seems to me that there are 
several qualifications that a representa- 
tive of the company should have. First, 
a genuine desire to be of service to 
every woman in business. In order to 
be of service to her, we must have a 
real desire to do for her as much as, or 
more than, we would do for ourselves. 
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That is, we must forget ourselves and 
place every bit of energy we have in 
working out something which will be 
of absolute benefit to her. We must 
not over urge her. If it is impossible 
for her to lay aside one cent more than 
she is already doing, it is pure folly for 
us to try to make her accept our plan. 
This is the very place where I believe 
we often use up too much ammunition. 
And at the same time we thereby lose a 
friend to the cause. Make friends and 
keep friends in the insurance business. 
Friends are our greatest assets. 

“In my opinion, it is useless for a 
woman to try to sell women life insur- 
ance if she does not like to deal with 
women. The saleswoman who prefers 
talking life insurance to men will never 
make a success giving her time to wo- 
men. The woman to whom she is try- 
ing to sell will detect her feeling at 
once. Let us remember that from time 
immemorial women have depended upon 
a sixth sense, which we call intuition, 
that business women of today still have 
that sense, and that they are very keen. 
They don’t atways know why they 
know, but they just know, that is all. 
My dear woman reader, you understand. 

“In the second place, a representative 
must be scrupulously honest. A woman 
is suspicious of having something put 
over on her. She may not tell you that 
she thinks you are working more in 
your own interest than in hers or seek- 
ing to make her do something she will 
later regret, but she tells herself, and 
then not ‘all the king’s horses’ will 
move her to change her decision. 

“To sum up, it is genuine interest in 
women’s welfare, abounding enthusi- 
asm, absolute honesty, natural tact and 
ability to create confidence, and much 
patience which make up the require- 
ments of a successful woman life under- 
writer working among business wo- 
men.” 


FRATERNALS IN TENNESSEE 

Discussing fraternal organizations, 
Commissioner E. N. Rogers, of Tennes- 
see, said in his annual report: 

“It is recommended that some legis- 
lation be passed requiring fraternal or- 
ganizations who desire to operate in 
the State of Tennessee to deposit with 
the Insurance Department at least $10.- 
000.00 in securities which amount shall 
guarantee that they shall faithfully per- 
form and carry out the provisions of 
their insurance contracts issued in this 
state, 

“Legislation of some kind is urgently 
needed along this line, as fraternal 
organizations are springing up over 
night seeking admission to do business 
in this state. 

‘It is further recommended that the 
Fraternal Act be so amended as to in- 
clude all organizations doing a fraternal 
business, and repeal the section which 
provides for the exemption of fraternal 
organizations writing a contract less 
than $250. As the law now stands it is 
difficult to tell just what organizations 
are under the supervision of the de- 
partment, and necessitates an examina- 
tion before this can be ascertained. This 
should by all means be corrected.” 








MANHATTAN EPIGRAMS 

The agent who finds that his per- 
centage of successful interviews is not 
up to snuff, should either reform his 
methods of approach or get some other 
agent to do team work with him for 
a few days so as to secure the new 
viewpoint which will put the sales 
across. 

It is one thing to talk into a prospect 
the kind of contract which he should 
have, but it is another and different 
step to convince him of his need at 
that time and secure his application. 

Your eagerness to land the prospect 
should not be so evident to him that 
he will side-step your plan or put you 
off. 

Whatever investigation an agent can 
make in advance as to the financial 
circumstances of his prospect, is valu- 
able in helping the agent to decide 
what is the amount of insurance that 
the man can properly pay for, says th3 
Manhattan Life. 
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WILSON WILLIAMS’ LETTER 
The letter to John L. Shuff (retiring 
president of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters), written by 
Wilson Williams, of New Orleans, 
in which the latter gives currency to 
an impression that the trustees of the 
National Association are running that 
body as a “close corporation,” and in 
which he comments critically on the 
amount of energy and attention given 
to “scientific salesmanship,” came as 
something of a bombshell. While the 
National Association lost a number of 
members who had joined during the 
J. Stanley Edwards regime, largely 
because of high-pressure methods 
which went even to the extent of some 
agents being admitted for the most 
trifling of initial payments (said mem- 
bers promptly dropping out again), it 
has not been felt that there is any 
general dissatisfaction with the way in 
which the Association has been con- 
ducted. There was a time when the 
predominance of Equitable Life As- 
surance Society’s general agents in 
Association councils started critics 
shooting barbed arrows on the theory 
that one company’s representatives 
were having entirely too much to say 
about Association affairs. Most bitter 
of those critics was Warren M. Horner, 
of Minneapolis, but he finally left the 
Association cold and is no longer in 
life insurance. Whether the present 
machinery of the Association is oper- 
ating arbitrarily or not the news- 
papers, of course, have no sure means 
of knowing, nor are they particularly 
interested. All associations of this kind 
are run more or less by a clique, gen- 
erally by men who are making some 
sacrifice of their time and who do not 
profit in a financial way by it. Rather 
it is an expensive luxury, and what 
they get out of it is the feeling of 
power; the fun of the thing; and occa- 
sionally a little thrill that attaches to 
successful intrigue, wire-pulling and 
political maneuvers. 

When Mr. Williams discusses the 
public tendency of the Association’s 
activities, however, as brought out in 
the Association’s contact with the en- 


tire life insurance fraternity; that is, 
the annual convention, then the sub- 
ject is open for general discussion. The 
more light the better. In brief, Mr. 
Williams believes that “scientific sales- 
manship” is over-emphasized, and that 
not enough attention is given to mak- 
ing agents efficient as counsellors and 
advisors of their clients. 

Mr. Williams was not clear in out- 
lining what he means by “scientific 
salesmanship.” Of course, if salesman- 
ship is scientific it is correct. Possi- 
bly, what he had in mind was that 
type of “salesmanship” evolved in the 
library or at the office desk from 
charts, figures, questionnaires. It is 
quite true that some men have stressed 
“scientific salesmanship” to a _ point 
where it has almost reached a fad; 
yet, the fact remains that there is a 
tremendous waste in life insurance 
salesmanship; it isan engrossing ques- 
tion to life agency officers, as well as 
to many general agents; and it is hav- 
ing and will continue to have much 
analytical study in an effort to find a 
corrective. Nor is it bad for the busi- 
ness that a small group of men have 
a penchant for delving into the sta- 
tistics of the thing; analyzing them 
and philosophizing about them. That 
is, it is desirable if scientific salesman- 
ship with its analysis, philosophy and 
development does not sidetrack the 
kind of salesmanship endorsed by Mr. 
Williams: the man who can give real 
advice as to insurance needs. 

Now, what happened at Toronto? 
The reporters for The Eastern Under- 
writer who sat through the sessions 
heard a great deal about ways and 
means of making men better insurance 
counsellors and very little indeed about 
scientific salesmanship. The inheri- 
tance tax session could not have been 
improved; the insurance and credit 
meeting was good; human interest and 
graphic demonstrations were all right. 
There was too much “case” talk, but 
that will be changed next year. The 
convention kept the crowd in its seats 
right up to the end. The two long re- 
ports of E. A. Woods on Scientific 
Salesmanship were printed in the in- 
surance papers, but were not presented 
to the convention. As they took up a 
lot of space the erroneous impression 
went forth that they took up a lot of 
time at the meeting. 

Mr. Williams’ letter is welcomed as 
all such legitimate criticism should be 
welcomed. He is a man of character; 
a successful general agent; a friend of 
association movements; and has held 
high office in the National Association. 
When he wrote so frankly he did it for 
the Association’s own good. What he 
said should be carefully weighed, as 
men of his standing rarely write a let- 
ter of this kind unless they are deeply 
stirred, and he may be reflecting the 
views of others. 





FEDERATION ACTIVITIES 


The Insurance Federation of the State 
of New York is strengthening its county 
organizations throughout the state in 
preparation for its fall and winter acti- 
vities. The work is being done under 
direction of the committee on county 
activities, composed of James R. Gar- 
rett of New York City, chairman: 
Frank P. Tucker of Albany and Joseph 
H. Miller of Utica. 
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WILLIAMS 





R. H. Williams, assistant United 
States manager of the Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe, together with Mrs. Wil- 
liams and their family, are on a month’s 
vacation at Mr. Williams’ home in Nash- 
ville, Tenn. A lover of flowers, Mr. 
Williams will find untold pleasures with 
his mother and six sisters and brothers 
in their flower-bedecked homestead at 
Nashville. dienes 

Harry R. Tyler, the new vice-presi- 
dent of Samuel Block Company, 149 
Remsen street, Brooklyn, has left for 
Elmira, his old home town, in order to 
bring his family to their new Brooklyn 
quarters. Mr. Tyler brings to the Block 
company an experience and acquaint- 
ance in the Brooklyn territory of twenty 
years’ standing, seventeen of which he 
represented the American Central of 
St. Louis in the metropolitan district. 
Besides making arrangements for the 
transference of his tamily to Brooklyn 
Mr. Tyler expects to enjoy a few days 
oft golf on the links of Elmira, as he is 
a great enthusiast of the American 
game. His agency, he says, is making 
good progress in the interest of the 
eight well-known fire companies which 
it represents. 

* * * 

C. S. Montgomery, general agent of 
the National Life of Vermont at Los 
Angeles, returning to Los Angeles from 
the international meeting of the Life 
Underwriters Association held in To- 
ronto. stopped over in New York City. 
With him was James A. Campbell, at 
present identified with large financial 
interests in Los Angeles. While he 
does not admit it, Mr. Campbell really 
has the life insurance bee in his bonnet, 
and his friends both in and out of the 
insurance business need not be sur- 
prised if he should arm himse'f with a 
rate book in the near future. Both 
these gentlemen left The Eastern Un- 
derwriter carrying a copy of the Gold 
Book with them and this is not going 
to hurt their prospects as life insur- 
ance men. 

* & & 


George H. McClelland, recently ap- 
pointed general agent for the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual at Worcester’ Mass., 
was born near Pittsburgh forty-two 
years ago of Scotch-Irish parents. He 
graduated from Westminster college 
and took a post-graduate course at Co- 
lumbia and Union Seminary. He taught 
in high schools and colleges until ac- 
cepting the pastorate of a New York 
church and later of the Presbyterian 
Church of Springfield. During the war 
he served as chaplain in the Thirtieth 
Division and as captain in the 120th In- 
fantry with Regular Army caption. 
Since 1920 he has been associated with 
the Boston office of the Aetna. 


_ General 


‘the District of Columbia. 


Arthur Lohmeyer, state agent of the 
Aetna Insurance Company in West Vir- 
ginia, and president of the West Vir- 
ginia Fire Underwriters’ Association, 
entered tke insurance business as a 
clerk of the old German Insurance Com- 
pany of Baltimore, now the Central 
Fire, the week after the Baltimore con- 
flagration in February, 1904. Later he 
was inspector for the Home of New 
York in Baltimore under State Agent 
Albert G. Hancock, later becoming spe- 
cia agent for the Albert G. Hancock 
Agency, traveling Maryland, 
Delawure, Virginia, West Virginia and 
In 1907 he 
came to Charleston, W. Va., where he 
was associated with the Lohmeyer Gold- 
smitn Patterson Company as_ special 
agent and adjuster, also doing inde- 
pendent adjusting work. On June 1, 
1910, he entered the employ of the 
Aetna as special agent in West Vir- 
ginia under the Western Branch and 


was transferred to the _ jurisdiction 
of the Home = Office in January, 
1911. Mr. Lohmeyer’ served’ two 


terms as a member of the executive 
committee of the West Virginia Fire 
Underwriters’ Association just prior to 
becoming president on the association. 
He makes his headquarters at Charles- 
ton, W. Va. He is also a member ot 
the Underwriters’ Association of the 
Middle Department and the Insu~ance 
Society of New York. 
* s * 

J. G. Stephenson has been appointed 
superintendent ordinary agencies of the 
London Life Insurance Company, of 


Canada. This office was created by the 
amalgamation of the offices of the 
superintendents of the Eastern and 


Western ordinary agencies of the com- 
pany. Mr. Stephenson has been asso- 
ciated with the London Life in all 
agency positions from that of a weekly 
premium agent to superintendent of 
Western ordinary agencies, which posi- 
tion he has filled for the last two or 
three years. Mr. Stephenson has just 
completed a term as president of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of Can- 
ada and will be remembered by those 
attending the recent international meet- 
ing at Toronto as a vigorous, likeable 
personality. 
* A * 

William Thornton, who has been as- 
sociated with the Magnolia State Life 
of Jackson, Miss., has joined the edi- 
torial staff of the Life Company of 
Virginia. 

* * * 


C. W. Van Beynum, of the publicity 


department of the Travelers, was ii 
the city a few days this week. 





SALESMAN’S HANDBOOK 

The Life Underwriters’ Association 
of Canada, headquarters at Toronto, an- 
nounces the Salesman’s Handbook, 
hased on the program of the great inter- 
national convention held in Toronto 
last month. It is a splendid manual of 
life insurance salesmanship covering 
the following subjects: salesmanship, 
income insurance, business insurance, 
human needs supplied by life insurance, 
graphic methods of salesmanship, pro- 
gram life insurance and meeting objec: 
tors. The Salesman’s Handbook is pub- 
lished in loose leaf form, standard size 
sheet and binder. Single copies are $4 
and a 10% discount is allowed for bulk 
orders. 





DIVIDENDS FOR 1923 
By action of the executive committee 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life the 
scale of annual dividends adopted for 
use in 1922 will be continued through- 
out 1923. 





ON WAY TO CHINA 
W. W. Lane, secretary of the Lafay- 
ette Life, of Lafayette, Ind., is on his 
way to China, where he will spend 4 
vacation with his son, who is engaged 
in some engineering work on the Yel 
low River in that country. 
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Stoddard Talks Of 
Rates and Expenses 


HIS UNBIASED 





SUPERVISION 





Duties of Department Outlined; New 
Yorker Looks for Drops in 
Acquisition Expenses 





One of the principal addresses deliv- 
ered in Swampscott this week before 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commigsioners was that of Colonel 
Stoddard, the New York Superinten- 
dent, who discussed state supervision 
and regulation of insurance rates. He 
said: 

Neither state supervision nor regula- 
tion of insurance rates is a new subject, 
and we find that for years our State 
Legislatures have been wrestling with 





Burden on Company 
Is Burden on Insurer 


—Says Col. Stoddard 


The insurance companies should 
regard the rating laws as being for 
their protection as well as that of 
the insured. Every burden placed 
upon an insurance company must 
be borne by the insured. An addi- 
tional duty lies upon the insurance 
departments to refrain from mak- 
ing useless requests for informa- 
tion or from infiicting burdensome 
rules and regulations upon com- 
panies for such action means high- 
er rates. Companies may show the 
commissioner how needless exac- 
tions from other states are raising 
rates by causing useless expenses, 
and it would seem to be well within 
the functions of the commissioner 
to take up with a fellow commis- 
sioner the removal of such exac- 
tiong. Any abuse suffered by the 
company, which tends to cause 
useless expense, and hence raise 
rates, should be brought to the 
attention of the commissioner, if 
the company alone is powerless to 
do away with it. Finally, a good 


rating law should remove the so- 
cialistic menace of  state-made 
rateg. 











the problem and attempting its solution 
in many ways. Perhaps the oldest 
method employed in attempts to regu- 
late rateg was through so-called anti- 
compact, legislation. Such laws availed 
little, for their terms were avoided by 
the formation of private rating organi- 
zations which promulgated advisory 
rates, individual risks and sold the 
rates to the companies willing to buy 
them. The companies were not obliged 


Fire Insurance Department 


to adhere to such advisory rates, and it 
was the general belief that influential 
insurers seldom had difficulty in obtain- 
ing “cut” rates, while the great mass of 
the insureds found they could obtain 
their insurance only at the rates fixed 
by the raters. 
Co-Insurance Legislation 

Another method was to enact anti- 
coinsurance legislation. Such measures 
were apparently directed at adjustments 
of losses, but in reality they were in- 
tended to relieve the insured from re- 


rR —— ‘i 2 





FRANCIS R. STODDARD, JR. 


quirements which would compel him to 
pay increased premiums for satisfac- 
tory insurance coverage. Neither anti- 
compact nor anti-coinsurance laws were 
beneficial to the states enacting such 
legislation, the only results being to 
hamper the insurance companies and to 
produce discrimination. 

In some states laws were enacted 
which empowered the insurance com- 
missioner, or other state official, to hold 
hearings on complaints of excessive 
rates. In some of these states the 
supervising official was given power to 
enforce his recommendations and in 
others he was not. These laws gen- 
erally related to rates for fire insur- 
ance, and, in some instances, to rates 
for hail and windstorm insurance. I 
think you will agree with me that such 
laws generally were crude and unscien- 
tific as well as ineffective. 

In 1910, a committee of the New 











‘Well known and thoroughly ex- 
perienced fire insurance under- 
writer having special experience 
with factory and mill hazards, and 
as manager for several years of 
successful ‘Inter Insurance Ex- 
change,’ will be open for engage- 
ment October Ist. Executive 
position only — 
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York State Legislature made an ex- 
haustive investigation into the affairs 
of fire insurance companies, the testi- 
mony covering over 4,000 pages of 
printed matter. This committee sum- 
marized the testimony in a report which 
anyone interested in the subject should 
read. The report has become a classic 
and the principles enunciated have be- 
come the policy of the State of New 
York. 


One of the principal recommenda- 
tions of that committee later became 
Section 141 of the New York Insurance 
Law. This section by inference per- 
mitted fire insurance companies to com- 
bine for the purpose of fixing and main- 
taining rates, the committee having 
reached the conclusion that it would 
be most unfortunate for the public if 
a condition of open competition in rates 
were forced by the state, and that the 
safer policy to follow in treating this 
subject was to recognize the good which 
followed from competition properly reg- 
ulated. The committee also recognized 
the fact that to permit the companies 
to use rating associations and bureaus 
tended to develop the principle of sched- 
ule rating, a feature which, if properly 
employed, should be the strongest in- 
fluence available for the betterment of 
fire prevention conditions. 

Section 141 placed these fire rating 
organizations under the supervision of 
the Superintendent of Insurance with 
the authority to examine them, and 
such organizations were required to file 
any and all information the superinten- 
dent might demand. The meaning of 
the term “supervision” as used in the 
law was rather vague, as it did not 
clearly define the powers conferred 
upon the superintendent. It was not 
the recommendation of the committee 
nor the intent of the Legislature to 
place the fire rating organizations under 
the charge or control of the superinten- 
dent but rather to have him exercise a 
measure of oversight. Under his au- 
thority of supervision, the superinten- 


dent deemed himself possessed of the 
broadest powers to investigate any fea- 
ture of the rate-making situation and to 
make such recommendations as he saw 
fit, irrespective of whether or not there 
was any specific authority in the law 
empowering him to act. In fact, the 
only provision in the law actually relat- 
ing to the regulation of rates was the 
one prohibiting unfair discrimination 
between risks or essentially the same 
hazard. 
Profits Not Excessive 


It was the conclusion of the New York 
Legislative Committee in 1910 that the 
fire companies were not making an ex- 
cessive profit in the aggregate and that, 
therefore, their rates were fairly rea- 
sonable under existing conditions of ex- 
pense. The rates became discrimina- 
tory, however, when some risks in a 
class were favored at the expense of 
other risks in the same class or when 
some classes of risks were favored at 
the expense of other classes. As ex- : 
amples, I might cite the fact that the 
newspaper-printing offices of the impor- 
tant daily papers generally received far 
gentler treatment than was accorded to 
the job or book printer. Strongly or- 
ganized trades or industries such as 
gas companies, sugar refiners and brew- 
ers (in pre-prohibition days) also re- 
ceived preferential treatment, as did 
powerful organizations like railroad and 
telephone companies. Such unfair dis- 
criminations were the root of the trou- 
ble and the provision in our law pro- 
hibiting unfair discrimination was de- 
signed to cure these evils. 


The prohibition against unfair dis- 
criminations extended only to risks in 
the same class or of essentially the 
same hazards and did not affect unfair 
discriminations between classes. Our 
legislative committee did suggest, how- 
ever, that a classification of loss experi- 
ence according to a common plan should 
be undertaken by the companies, and 
it recommended to the Superintendent 
of Insurance that he take up this ques- 
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tion with the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners. This was 
done, and, as you know, resulted in the 
organization of the Actuarial Bureau of 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, to which practically all stock com- 
panies and many mutual companies re- 
port their loss experience on a common 
plan. The classification scheme, the 
manner of reporting experience, and the 
method of tabulation may not be per- 
fect, but we have in any event some- 
thing tangible upon which we can rely 
to a considerable extent. The New 
York Insurance Department has had 
occasion to call upon the Actuarial Bu- 
reau for information in connection with 
its administration of the law, and I 
understand that fire rating organiza- 
tions have occasionally used the sta- 
tistics gathered by the bureau in their 
rating work. 

The provisions of the New York rat- 
ing law were largely drawn upon in the 
model bills recommended by this con- 
vention, and quite a few states enacted 
the New York law substantially in its 
entirety, some of them adding, however, 
a provision giving the supervising offi- 
cer authority to regulate the rates as 
to reasonableness. As already stated, 
the first New York rating law applied 
to fire insurance only. In 1912, the law 
was extended to cover casualty and 
practically all kinds of insurance other 
than life and marine. During the ten 
years this law has been in force it has 
worked fairly satisfactory. 

Only Two Court Proceedings 

Originally our rating law merely pro- 
vided that if the Superintendent of In- 
surance found, after a hearing, that an 
unfair discrimination existed, he could 
order its removal. On two occasions, 
when orders for the removal of unfair 
discriminations were issued, the dis- 
criminations were removed by unfairly 
increasing the rates on all risks affect- 
ed by the orders. This necessitated an 
amendment to the law prohibiting the 
removal of an unfair discrimination by 
increasing the rates on any risk affected 


by an order unless it could be made to 
uppear to the satisfaction of the Super- 
intendent of insurance that an increase 
was justifiable. This amendment sup- 
plied the necessary teeth to the law and 
no further similar trouble was experi- 
enced. 

It is a rather interesting fact that on 
only two occasions have there been 
proceedings in court under the law. In 
one cage, the complaint was dropped 
and the other case is pending before 
the court. 

Until 1914 supervision over rates in 
New York State continued to be lim- 
ited to questions of unfair discrimina- 
tion. In 1914 the New York State 
Workmen’s Compensation Law went 
into effect, making it compulsory upon 
employers to procure compensation in- 
surance. Mutual as well as stock com- 
panies were authorized to do this busi- 
ness, and in order to safeguard em- 
ployers and employes, as well as com- 
panies, against the effects of cut-throat 
competition, a law was passed requir- 
ing the approval of the Superintendent 
of Insurance as to the adequacy of com- 
pensation rates before the same could 
be promulgated or applied. This was 
the first law of its kind in the State 
of New York. This was the status of 
the insurance law, so far as supervision 
over rates was concerned, when Sec- 
tion 141 was amended last spring, and 
Sections 141-a and 141-b added. These 
sections require state regulation both 
as to adequacy and reasonableness. 

I will not take your time to set forth 
the history of rate regulations in other 
states, although I believe that this his- 
tory constitutes an important part of 
our subject. I have, however, compiled 
a chart from the existing laws of other 
states, which have a bearing upon this 
subject, and have included it in an 
appendix “A.” This and the other ap- 
pendices are printed and can be read 
at leisure. 

Powers of New York Department 

It will be seen from a comparison of 
the New York law with that of other 
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states that the Superintendent of In- 
surance of the State of New York has 
been given more power to supervise and 
regulate rates than is possessed by any 
other supervising official. The regula- 
tion of fire insurance rates, both as to 
adequacy and reasonableness, exists in 
many states, but the general super- 
vision and regulation of all casualty and 
surety rates, as well as fire rates, as 
to adequacy and reasonableness does 
not exist in any other state except New 
York. 
The Lockwood Committee 

The change in the New York law was 
brought about primarily through the 
efforts of the Lockwood Committee 
which had been appointed by the New 
York State Legislature to investigate 
housing conditions. As one of the sub- 
jects involved in the great question of 
building costs, the committee gave con- 
sideration to insurance rates and rate- 
making in so far as they affected build- 
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ing construction. Testimony was given 
before the committee to the effect that 
certain rates affecting thé building of 
houses were twice what they should be. 
This testimony was given by 4 promi- 
nent rating expert of the comipanies and 
therefore carried conviction. Public 
sentiment did not approve of a situa- 
tion in which companies admitted that 
their rates were twice too high in sev- 
eral lines, with the state powerless to 
act. The unanswerable doctrine was 
enunciated by the Lockwood Committee 
that if the state permitted the com- 
panies to combine to make rates there 
should be some form of state super- 
vision and regulation over the rate mak- 
ing of such combinations. 

The new section 141 of the New York 
Insurance Law continues the old law 
as to discrimination. Both sections 
141-a and 141-b provide in effect that 
it shall be the duty of the Superinten- 
dent of Insurance, after due notice and 
a hearing before him, to order an ad- 
justment of rates whenever it shall be 
found by him that such rates are in- 
adequate or produce an unreasonable 
profit. The entire problem fevolves 
itself, of course, around the premium 
that is collected by the cotmpany from 
the insured. This premium, Which is 
the consideration for the insurance, is 
composed of two componert parts, 
namely, the pure premium and the 
loading. The pure premium is the 
actual net loss cost and the loading 
constitutes the charge added to cover 
acquisition cost, taxes, head office or 
administration expenses and _ profits. 
The largest of these items) is the 
acquisition cost which i8 composed of 
agents’ and_ brokers’ commissions, 
agents’ allowances, field supervisory ex- 
penses, rents, of agencies and branch 
offices, and expenses of agencies and 
branch offices such as fidstage, tele- 
phone and advertising. 


When an official is charged with the 
duty of passing upon the reasonable- 
ness of insurance rates, is he discharg- 
ing his duty by simply ascertaining the 
cost of doing business and adding a 
reasonable margin for profit; or does 
his duty carry him further? 

How Far Shall the State Go? 


Insurance officers and dents. and 
public officials are engaged in fire or 
accident prevention d@@fpaigns and 
many ways and devices @fe used to en- 
courage or promote the @@nservation of 
life and property. The‘$tate is called 
upon to do its share of @His work both 
through legislation and @@thinistration, 
and if this work is wisely and efficiently 
performed, it will tend to lower insur- 
ance costs by cutting @own the pure 
premium. We are agreed that such 
efforts are praiseworthy. But one of 
the greatest problems in the state regu- 
lation of rates is, “How far should the 
state go to bring about reductions in 
the loadings?” For example, take 
acquisition cost. The fact is undeniable 
that in many lines of insurance the 
acquisition cost is too leh, In a case 
which was brought to my attention the 
agents’ commission on a certain class 
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of business was 65% of the premium 
paid by the insured. The high acquisi- 
tion expense arises from many causes 
among which the most important are 
competition for business and the de- 
mands of agents and brokers. In many 
instances the situation as to acquisition 
cost has reached the point where com- 
panies are compelled to pay increased 
commissions in order to hold their old 
business on their books and prevent its 
being pirated by competing companies 
which offer excess commissions to the 
companies’ agents. Sometimes these 
offers are made in the form of salaries 
in order to conceal the excess commis- 
sion offer. Insurance company execu- 
tives are either too timid to take action 
to prevent or cure these abuses, or else 
they are really powerless. I have re- 
ceived the impression that company 
officials generally prefer that the insur- 
ance commissioners assume the respon- 
sibility for the limitation of acquisition 
expenses, but I believe that it is the 
duty of the companies to assume that 
responsibility. 

All will agree that agents and brokers 
should be adequately paid for their ser- 
vices. The competent agents and 
brokers earn their compensation by ren- 
dering services that are needed by the 
assured, as for instance in the case of 
a mercantile fire policy, where a broker 
might do many things that would be of 
help to the assured. On the other hand, 
a broker who places a policy for an 
assured under the terms of the com- 
pulsory provisions of the recently en- 
acted New York Highway Law performs 
a very small service to the insured. 
These are matters which company 
executives ought to take into considera- 
tion in determining agents’ and brokers’ 
compensation. In life insurance, the 
state realized the necessity of limiting 
commissions by law after the exposures 
by the so-called Armstrong investiga- 
tion, and, as a result, Section 97 of the 
New York Insurance Law, limiting ex- 
penses, including commissions, was en- 
acted. No attempt has been made in 
the State of New York to limit by law 
either commissions or acquisition costs 
generally in other lines. The New York 
Insurance Department has, however, 
sought to limit acquisition cost by de- 
partment order. In the year 1913, the 
then superintendent issued an order 
that acquisition expense on Workmen’s 
Compensation and Employers’ Liability 
Insurance must be limited to certain 
specified figures, which action was con- 
curred in by certain other states. 

State Regulation of Commissions 

The order did not meet with the favor 
of the companies at first, but later all 
realized the benefit of such an order 
and the wisdom of the New York Insur- 
ance Department in issuing it. The 
third method of limiting commissions 
has been by voluntary company action, 
either individually or in combination. 
Under certain circumstances companies 
have been unable to limit commissions 
by the last method, much as they would 
wish to do so. From the above it can 
be seen that state regulation of com- 
missions may take three forms, first 
the recommendation of legislation, sec- 
ondly the issuance of a department or- 
der, thirdly the encouragement of com- 
panies to effect proper limitation by 
voluntary action. It is impossible to 
discuss fully the merits of these meth- 
ods without an examination of the facts 
of the individual case. 

Field supervisory expenses comprise 
the salaries and expenses of field men, 
also executive traveling expenses of 
other than field men. Much of the 
acquisition cost at the present time 
arises from expenditures made under 
this head. 

There is no question but that taxa- 
tion has laid a heavy burden on insur- 
ance companies. It seems to me that 
when the state has placed the burden 
upon an insurance commissioner of 
regulating rates, that he has more than 
ever the duty of opposing unjust taxa- 
tion. 


Position of Companies Should Be 
Considered 

Another important question in the 

Tegulation of rates is the determination 
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of what constitutes a reasonable profit. 
It companies.are deprived of all oppor- 
tunity of making excessive profits, it is 
only fair that they shall in return be 
given the opportunity of making rea- 
sonable profits. The National Conver- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners has set 
a standard by which fire underwriting 
profits shall be computed, but no stand- 
ard has been set by the convention in 
any other lines. 


In the application of the New York 
rating law, I feel that the New York 
Department may be likened to a 
mariner who sails uncharted seas. I 
believe that the law should be of benefit 
not only to the insuring public but also 
to the companies. In case of complaints 
as to unreasonableness of rates, the 
“buck” is certainly passed to the Insur- 
ance Department. This is probably as 
it should be, for experience has shown 
that frequently an insured will not be 
satisfied with the company’s explanation 
as to his rate, while the explanation of 
the department will be accepted. The 
department must strive to deserve and 
to maintain this confidence. * * * 


To sum up, a state regulatory law is 
logical and can be made a great power 
for good in the insurance business to 
insured and company alike. Applied 
with just consideration of the rights of 
all, it cannot fail to be of benefit to all 
affected by it. It is my intention to 
apply the New York law sensibly and 
with fairness to all. If I follow that 
course, I should be able to avoid most 
ot the causes of failure. If departments 
and companies combine to work out rat- 
ing laws fairly, the insureds and com- 
panies will be alike benefited by the 
enactment of such laws. 





TAKE OVER NEWCOMBE AGENCY 


B. C. Chittenden Is Manager and J. C. 
Beecher Assistant Manager of 
New Brooklyn Agency 


The old Brooklyn agency of A. B. New- 
combe .at 136 Montague street has been 
taken over by Crum & Forster, 110 Wil- 
liam street, New York. This action re- 
sulted from the death of Mr. Newcombe 
about three weeks ago. 

B. C. Chittenden, former special 
agent, is the manager of the new Crum 
& Forster agency, which will represent 
the United States, North River and 
Union. Mr. Chittenden was a special 
agent for Crum & Forster for many 
years past and enjoys a wide acquain- 
tance and has many friends throughout 
Brooklyn insurance circles. 

J. C. Beecher has been with the New- 
combe agency for the past eight years, 
and was with the old Williamsburgh 
City prior to it being taken over by 
Crum & Forster. He also has many 
friends in the Brooklyn district. 





FIVE GALLON PUMP TANK 





Pyrene Manufacturing Co.’s Circular 
Goes Out to 50,000 Business Con- 
cerns in This Country 





The Pyrene Manufacturing Co. has 
sent to 50,000 lumber yards, cold stor- 
age plants and industrial establish- 
ments a circular describing its new 
Accurate Five Gallon Pump Tank. This 
pump throws a _ steady, continuous 
stream of sufficient force and volume 
to cope with any ordinary fire. On ac- 
count of its large capacity this extin- 
guisher affords excellent protection for 
any building, either heated or unheat- 
ed; but is exceptionally well suited for 
installation in unheated buildings or out 
of doors because a non-freezing charge 
may be mixed with the water which 
will prevent freezing at 40 degrees 
below zero. 





Joseph V. McDonald, récently repre- 
senting the National Liberty in this 
city, and for fourteen years with Rus- 
sell & Ziegler, is now representing Hall 
& Henshaw. 
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McMurray Opposes 
State Rate Making 


CORRECTIVE IN SUPERVISION 


Most Regulatory Laws _ Ineffective; 
Too Many Rating Managers; And 
Lack of Authority 


Commissioner McMurray of Indiana, 
talking to the commissioners at Swamp- 
scott, discussed uniform methods of fire 
insurance rate making. The first sched- 
ule was adopted in Philadelphia in 1852. 
Since that time a large number of 
schedules have been worked out, prac- 
tically all of which have been discarded 
but two, namely, the Universal Mercan- 
tile Schedule and the Analytical Sys- 
tem for the Measurement of Relative 
Fire Hazards, more familiarly known as 
the Dean, the latter one being more 
generally used at the present time. 

The Dean Schedule 

The Dean Schedule is a radical de- 
parture trom the theory upon which 
any previous tariff was constructed, be- 
ing based on the principal that, if, 
under the law of averages, relativity 
between the whole and its parts does 
not change and relativity among the 
several parts themselves is constant, it 
follows that each charge bears an un- 
varying relation to the basis rate, or, 
conversely, the basis rate a constant 
relation to the charges. On this foun- 
dation, the tariff was built and an ex- 
haustive analysis attempted that the 
several parts might be segregated and 
the proper ratios established. In this 
schedule we have, 1 believe, a great 
step toward uniformity in rates for fire 
insurance, and the fact that it has not 
accomplished all that was claimed for 
it has not been, in my opinion, due t6 
any particular fault of the schedule 
itself, unless it possibly be that, con- 
structed, as it is, along entirely different 
lines from any previously used sched- 
ule, and being more or less a scientific 
measurement of the relative fire haz- 
ards of a risk, it is not as thoroughly 
understood as il might otherwise be and 
is, therefore, charged with an element 
of secrecy that has retarded its estab- 
lishment and adoption in various parts 
of the country 

When the Dean Schedule was first 
used in 1902, this so-called defect was 
not so apparent as the analysis of the 
major elements entering into consid- 
eration and was not so exhaustive or 
scientific as it is today, and it is this 
so-called sciertific segregation of haz- 
ards that has aggravated the criticism 
against it and forced the schedule itself 
seemingly to the defensive. This tariff, 
as given to the fraternity by Mr. A. F. 
Dean in 1902, is not the tariff used to- 
day, except in name and theory. Item 
after item and page after page have 
been added or changed until the original 
schedule of some 130 pages has grown 
to a schedule of 375 pages, this, sup- 
posedly, to give a better degree of 
workability, but, in reality, has, to a 
large extent, destroyed the very prin- 
ciple on which it was founded. These 
additions, a great many of which are 
subject to numerous interpretations, 
have done more than any other one 
thing thing to cause a lack of uniform- 
ity and consequent discrimination in 
the rates made by its application. 

* Sometimes it is best to let well enough 
alone, a fact that seems to have been 
entirely lost sight of by the various 
actuarial bureaus and _ organizations 
charged with the tariff reconstruction. 
Very naturally, the success of any 
schedule depends largely on its applica- 
tion, which, at best, is always more or 
less beset with the element of personal 
judgment, and, when the tariff itself is 
so clouded by uncertain phrases, para- 
graphs and charges, this condition is 
strained to the breaking point. 

Was a Dean Rater in 1904 

It was my privilege, early in 1904, to 
be one of the raters using the early 
edition of the Dean Schedule, and, with 


that tariff, inspect and rate the same 
risk, and, in applying the schedule, if 
there had been no material change in 
the interium, obtain the same rate. 
But how different today. I doubt very 
much if any two raters, left to them- 
selves, working independently, can ob- 
tain the same rate on the same risk, 
under like conditions. Regulation by 
the states in the matter of rates for 
fire insurance has been a decided factor 
toward uniformity, such supervision go- 
ing a long way toward halting the care- 
less application and interpretation of 
the schedule, 


The Indianapolis Public Library 

In Indianapolis a very startling ex- 
ample of what an inspector or rater 
may do came under the observation of 
the Indiana Department. We have there 
a fine public library building of fire- 
proof construction, which was rated at 
the time of its completion some four 
or five years ego, and a rate of twenty 
cents annually, without credit for co- 
insurance, was published thereon. The 
only change in risk or hazard that has 
occurred in this building, from that day 
to this, has been the placing of a small 
gas hot plate in a basement room so 
that the employes may warm their cof- 
fee at lunch time, no other cooking 
being permitted. Since the time of the 
original rating on this building, the de- 
partment succeeded in obtaining a 20% 
reduction in the basis tables as applied 
to buildings of this class. Yet, notwith- 
standing these facts, when this building 
was recently rerated, the Inspection Bu- 
reau published a rate of 26 cents an- 
nually, or an increase of 6 cents in the 
published rate. The building had grown, 
according to the survey, from three to 
four stories and the interior decoration 
and cases had become _ wood-finish. 
Surely this cannot be charged to the 
schedule itself. It is needless to say 
that this new rate of 26 cents was 
immediately withdrawn when the de- 
partment gave the matter its attention. 

“Anti-Trust” Legislation 

Fire insurance, under present living 
and commercial conditions, is a neces- 
sity and uniformity in rates of premium 
equally so, but this necessity should not 
be the means of the making it possible 
for an association or associations of 
underwriters to force adherence to its 
rates and rules by all of its members, 
so that the applicant shall pay that 
rate, even if unjust. 

In the past, the spectre of the fire 
insurance trust has loomed large and 
many states have passed what were 
generally known as anti-compact laws. 
Others, without such a statute, have 
appealed to the common law to proper- 
ly safeguard their interests, but this 
more recently has given way to state 
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supervision, and, in some places, state 
rating or state insurance. [ am = un- 
elterably opposed to state rating and/or 
state insurance. We have only to look 
to the west, where it has been tried, to 
observe the disastrous results of such 
an adventure. But I do believe the 
solution lies in state supervision and 
regulation. I care not how strong a 
monopoly may be created, if you wish 
to term it such, provided the state is 
clothed with ample power to supervise 
and regulate that monopoly. It is this 
way, and only so, that discrimination 
in rates can be. prevented, and the 
sooner the insurance companies recog- 
nize this principle the sooner will they 
solve their problem. 


Says Most Regulatory Laws 


Regulate 

Most of the regulatory laws on the 
statute books of the various states are 
such in name only, the result of which 
has been to create more or less of a 
monopoly without proper supervision or 
control, and, when an effort at control 
has been made, it has been bitterly con- 
tested by the companies. They look 
with suspicion upon any ruling of a 
supervising official and make hasty re- 
sort to the courts to contest the validity 
of the decision. The merits of the rul- 
ing are often disregarded in a fixed 
purpose to delay enforcement of the 
order, and its possible effect in some 
other state creates a determination to, 
if possible, have the ruling set aside 
through a technical construction of a 
loosely drawn statute. It is this ap- 
parent determination to resist super- 
vision and control that is today break- 
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ing down the whole structure of uni- 
form schedule rating. What, then, is 
the remedy, for surely it is needed? 
I think we are all agreed that the 
remedy lies in the uniform application 
of the schedule, but how can this best 
be obtained? 


Too Many Executives Who Can Say 
“Ves” or “No” 

As I have said previously, in the past 
the tendency has been to resist a cen- 
tralization and combination, but it is 
in this, I believe, that the solution of 
this problem lies. The schedule itself 
is handled entirely by that organization 
known as the Western Actuarial Bu- 
reau, but its application and the survey, 
inspection and supervision made in con- 
nection therewith are in the hands of 
some thirty or forty managers or boards 
and numerous inspectors and raters, 
each of whom may have a separate and 
distinct idea as to charges or credits 
that might apply under the certain 
existing conditions. I do not believe 
the interpretation of any schedule 
should be left to the varying judgment 
of so many different agencies, but that 
a central inspection department should 
be organized by the companies and 
recognized by the states. This depart- 
ment could be under the direct super- 
vision of the Actuarial Bureau having 
jurisdiction in the several districts, or 
a separate organization formed for the 
purpose, which should make all surveys 
and inspections of risks. These sur- 
veys, when completed, with all doubtful 
points cleared up, could then be for- 
warded to the interested state rating 
bureau or organization for rating and 
promulgation of the rates. I do not 
believe that a man, under present con- 
ditions, can do himself or his profes- 
sion justice in attempting to be both 
an inspector and a rater. 

If some such method as herein sug- 
gested is adopted, and less attention 
given to unnecessary detail in the mat- 
ter of schedule charges and credits, I 
am sure that a more uniform applica- 
tion of the charges and credits of the 
schedule will be had; closer co-opera- 
tion with the state supervising officials 
will result, which will automatically 
tend to produce uniform rates and elim- 
inate discrimination. 





CO-OPERATIVE ADVERTISING 


The insurance men of Columbia, Pa., 
are the latest to avail themselves of the 
copy and cuts offered by the “Two 
Hartfords” to local agents desiring to 
conduct a co-operative advertising cam- 
paign. In Columbia, Alfred C. Bruner 
& Son, agents of the Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity, introduced the plan to 
the other local agents with the result 
that its probable benefits were quickly 
seen and a twelve-week campaign will 
start in a Columbia paper at an early 
date. Among other recent recruits to 


the idea are the agents of Bismarck, 
N. D., LaGrande, Ga., and Lakeland, 
Fla. In Bismarck the newly formed 
association elected H. T. Murphy, the 
Hartford’s representative, president. 
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Suggests Departmental 
Reciprocal Deposits 


HOW PUBLIC CAN BE GUARDED 








Would Revise Powers of Attorney-in- 
Fact; Limit Expenses; Move 
Solvency Standards 





The fact that reciprocal exchanges in 
1921 collected in the United States 
more than $35,000,000 in premiums 
must be taken as an admission that 
they have met with some general favor 
said Stacey W. Wade, North Carolina 
commissioner, in discussing a paper ot 
Commissioner Young of Nebraska. This 
large coverage compels the North Caro- 
lina commissioner to be ieve that what- 
ever objection may be raised as to the 
method of application the principle in 
itself is not improperly conceived. 

Commissioner Wade said he did not 
intend to compare the relative value of 
reciprocal to stock and mutual insur- 
ance; nor to champion or denounce the 
plan, except as constructive criticism 
may make towards its acceptance or 
rejection. That the reciprocals have 
drawn the fire of competing companies, 
agencies and prejudiced individuals 
does not necessarily indicate economi- 
ca’ inferiority, but rather that they 
have attained such proportions as to 
be reckoned with by competitors and 
legislative bodies. 

Profits For Attorney-in-Fact 

It has been said that being anti- 
capitalistic they are also anti-demo- 
cratic in that democracy does not recog- 
nize as beneficial profitless labor or 
profitless capital. This appears to be 
only a half truth, for while those fur- 
nishing the capital hod no certificats 
that would indicate an investment, yet 
the purpose of the organization is profit 
—not for the investor, but for the at- 
torncy-in-fact; and while he contributes 
nothing toward financing the enterprise, 
he is the promoter, the manager, and 
as such. occupies the relative position 
of stockholders and directors of a regu- 
larly capitalized company, but with this 
unfortunate distinction. He has no 
capital at risk. and has surrounded him- 
self with bomb-proof clauses which re- 
lieve him of responsibility and ‘iability, 
clauses which provide with certainty 
for his income but require of him no 
service such as characterizes the stock 
or mutual companies, yet his profit 
often exceeds the dividend on the in- 
vested capital of stock companies of 
similar size. 

“To my mind it is this distinguishing 
feature, this monarchial aspect which 
tends to minimize the value of recipro- 
cal insurance, and which has involved 
the exchanges in criticism and law- 
suits,” said Mr. Wade. “Stock compan- 
ies operating through local agents in 
cose touch with the assured are in a 
position to render a service and do 
render a service not contemplated by 
the reciprocal plan, and often this ser- 
vice more than compensates for the 
difference in premium, especially in the 
case of the small or isolated risk.” 


Question of Cost 

Since it is the avowed policy of re- 
ciprocals to sell at cost and to keep 
down expenses they naturaliy spend 
little time or money in ‘he sclection 
of properly qualified agents, in building 
up an agency force that will keep in 
mind the interests of both compaiy and 
assured. In fact, many of the larger 
exchanges have no agents, except in- 
spectors especially trained in the par- 
ticular risks they insure. The plan 
seems, therefore, to lend itself to the 
insurance of the larger corporations 
which will not only justify but demand 
inspection seivice at the hands of the 
company, rather than to the small risk 
whose solvency may always threaten 
the safety of the insurance. 

It is a significant fact that in the 
history of the North Carolina Depart- 
ment no complaint has been made 


against those reciproca’s writing only 
fire business and confining their risks 
to a single class of hazard, notwith- 
standing the liability assumed on a 
single risk may seem disproportionate 
to the premium income or the number 
of risks. On the other hand, those at- 
tempting to write business promiscu- 
ously. or through unlicensed brokers, or 
even local agents, have brought the re- 
ciprocal plan into bad odor in many 
sections of the state.. 


Reciprocal Automobile Insurance 

“To my mind,” continued the comm1s- 
sioner, “the cause of reciprocal insur- 
ance has been greatly weakened by 
the introduction of reciprocal automo- 
bile insurance mainly because of the 
difficulties above referred to, the proper 
selection of risks, and the determina- 
tion of solvency. This particular hazard 
has proven a_ problem to which 
the stock companies with ample faciii- 
ties for investigation and discrimine- 
tion are hard y equal and it might be 
expected that the reciprocals without 
these advantages would be subjected 
to even greater abuse by the insuring 
public; yet in many cases an attorney- 
in-fact, without personal liability or re- 
sponsibility has covered anything on 
wheels, binding the coinsurers under 
a contingent liability against which they 
have no voice. Since no investigation 
is made to determine the solvency of 
the applicant it often develops that the 
contingent liability is uncollectible, and 
that the insurance which is taken to 
meet an emergency becomes of less 
value as the emergency increases be- 
cause of the fact that there is no capital 
provided and an insufficient reserve. 


Theory vs. Practice 

In theory the subscribers select their 
attorney-in-fact, prescribe his duties, 
define his authority, and limit his sal- 
ary, as do the directors of mutual and 
s.vock companies, but in practice it is 
no doubt more generally true that these 
matters, and even the Advisory Board, 
is a question of selection and determina- 
tion by the promoter, or attorney-in- 
fact. It must be apparent, therefore, 
that the whole plan of reciprocal insur- 
ance centers around the attorney-in-fact, 
whose ability, judgment and sense of 
fair dealing finally determines the value 
and economy of the protection offered. 

The ease with which a reciprocal may 
be launched may have invited unscrupu- 
lous individuals to promote exchanges 
undcr the guise of insurance, and be- 
cause of lack of compactness the sub- 
scribers cannot keep in close touch with 
the management and properly exercise 
their franchise in the interest of the 
policyholders, but the fact that the plan 
is subject to abuses from within and 
from without would not seem to justify 
an indictment against the whole theory 
of reciprocal insurance but rather such 
constructive legislation as will recog- 
nize it as a definite organization, a legal 
entity, and safeguard its future’ by 
proper supervision and restrictions the 
same as provided for other insurance 
organizations. ‘ 

Those reciprocals which have by wise 


management, by conscientious and fair 
dealing with the public shown them- 
selves capable of serving the insuring 


“public effectively and economically are 


entitled to this consideration, and 
would no doubt invite such regulatory 
measures as would protect them against 
the unwarranted attack of prejudiced 
individuals, and the public against un- 
scrupulous promoters. Such an attitude 
toward reciprocals might be expected 
to have an effect similar to the investi- 
gation of the corrupt practices which 
characterized many stock companies a 
number of years ago, and the restrictive 
laws which grew out of it. 
Reviews Objectionable Features 

A review of the objectionable features 
which have come under my observation 
would probably call for legislation along 
the following lines: 

1. A revision of the power of attorney 
so as to more clearly define the duties, 
authority and responsibility of the at- 
torney-in-fact. 

2. The incorporation of the power 
of attorney in the policy contract. 

3. Limiting the amount of expenses 
which may be paid from the insurance 
fund, or limiting the amount which the 
attorney-in-fact may receive for his ser- 
vices, and providing that all other ex- 
penses shall be limited and shown in 
detail upon the records of the company. 

4. Provision for a standard of solven- 
cy, both for the corporation, and the 
subscribers composing it. 

5. An adequate bona for the attorney- 
in-fact. 

6. The accumulation of a surplus or 
reserve equal to the capital stock or 
other requirements of companies doing 
a similar business, which could be built 
up by the annual application of a per 
cent of the premium income. 

7. The maintenance of a deposit with 
the home State Department proportion- 
ate to the volume of business done by 
the exchange, or in lieu thereof a de- 
posit in each state in which the ex- 
change operates. 

As indicated in the outset, these 
suggestions are not to be taken as a 


‘criticism of the plan of reciprocal in- 


surance but to show in what respect 
our present laws appear to be inade- 
quate to deal with reciprocals whose 
relation to the public becomes more 
complex as their scope of operation 
widens. I wish also to express the con- 
viction that a sound legislative policy 
should recognize the value of any plan 
which has for its aim the economical 
protection of the public by the passage 
of laws designed to protect both the 
public and the company. 





ISSUE THE “PERRYSCOPE” 


The G. W. Perry Company, general 
agent for the Maryland Casualty at 
Elmira, N. Y., has launched a new week- 
ly paper for agency force and has named 
it the “Perryscope.” Charles W. Perry, 
son of Guy W. Perry and treasurer of 
the company, will edit the “Perryscope.” 
He was editor-in-chief of one and man- 
aging editor of another of the student 
publications of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, 
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Public Should Know 
It Can Be Assessed 


W. B. YOUNG ON RECIPROCALS 





Says Exchanges Are Not Being Oper- 
ated Upon Scientific Reserve 
Calculating Basis 





The discussion about reciprocals at 
Swampscott was led off by W. B. Young, 
the Nebraska commissioner. Mr. Young 
said in part: 

“One of the first theories used in 
convincing the prospect that he should 
become a member of a certain exchange 
is that he is going to save money, and 
this one feature is elaborated upon to 
such an extent that he gives practically 
no thought whatsoever to the most im- 
portant factors embraced in the trans- 
action. Little attention is paid by him 
to the contract of indemnity which he 
accepts or the power of attorney which 
he gives to the attorney-in-fact. Just 
how much the member knows concern- 
ing his contract is hard to surmise, but 
it has been my experience based upon 
complaints received by my department, 
that he has the idea, and believes it to 
be the same as the ones offered him by 
regular insurance companies. He does 
not realize that he is insuring the prop- 
erty of others and that others by similar 


action are exchanging indemnity with 
him. 


More Authority for Departments 


“The Insurance Department of each 
state in which reciprocal exchanges are 
operating should have the authority to 
first approve all certificate forms before 
the exchanges are authorized to solicit 
business. The present law of Nebraska, 
which I believe is the same as in most 
states, simply provides that the ex- 
changes file their certificates with the 
Department of Insurance. * * * 


Tell About Assessment 


“Providing we had the authority to 
first approve the certificate forms of 
reciprocal exchanges before they were 
given the privilege ct writing insurance 
in the various states, I would suggest, 
first of all, that the certificate itself 
plainly state upon its face that the ex- 
change is operating upon the assess- 
ment plan. Other assessment associa- 
tions are required to print such a pro- 
vision on the face of their policy, and 
I see no reason why we should not make 
the same demand of reciprocal ex- 
changes. The insured would then be 
apprised of the fact that the ability of 
the exchange to pay losses would de- 
pend upon the ability of the attorney-in- 
fact to collect the assessments that it 
was necessary for him to levy. Inas- 
much as the policy provisions of a re- 
ciprocal certificate are very much the 
same as those contained in what is com- 
monly known as an “old line policy,” I 
think it should be made clear to the 
insured that in the latter instance cer- 
tain sums of money are available for 
the immediate payment of losses, while 
in the former the funds of subscribers 
like himself, less losses paid and ex- 
renses incurred—plus one or more as- 
sessments which may be levied by the 
attorney-in-fact, are the only funds cer- 
tainly available out of which his loss 
can be paid. 


Some Attorneys-in-Fact Get High Com- 
missions 

The power of attorney, which the 
subscriber gives to the attorney-in-fact 
when he makes application for insur- 
ance, should also be made a part of the 
certificate contract by attaching a copy 
ot it to the same, with special attention 
being called to the fact that the attor- 
ney and advisory board, consisting of 
members themselves, are the only arbi- 
ters outside of the court, of his claim 
tor loss should one arise. In examining 
some of the powers of attorney which 
are on file with my department I found 
that in some cases the attorney-in-fact 
receives as compensation as high as 
40% of the deposits of the subscribers 
as they are made. It is true that out 
of said amount the attorney-in-fact pays 
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Taking care of Salvage 


- 


“AMERICA FORE" 


NSTANCES prove that many people believe that nothing should be touched 
after a loss, but that everything should be left “as is” until the adjuster 
arrives. 


This impression is wrong and may cost your clients a lot of money. Every 
agent should know and advise his clients that the policy contract imposes on 
the assured the duty of taking IMMEDIATE care of the salvage. 


tion is plainly printed in every policy. 


This condi- 


A good illustration of how property owners may suffer is a case recently tried, 
where the assured left the partially damaged property exposed to the weather. 
The adjuster was delayed and the property suffered considerably. The court 
held that the company was liable only for the damage by fire and disallowed the 
assured’s claim for rain damage. 


The insuror who keeps his clients well posted on policy conditions and regula- 
tions will surely gain and hold their confidence. 
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some of the expenses of the exchange, 
but it is very noticeable that the attor- 
ney receives his compensation before 
the subscribers are given any consid- 
eration whatsoever to the payment of 
losses. I do not believe such a prac- 
tice should be allowed, but if it is going 
to be continued, I believe the sub- 
scriber should hav2 such knowledge in 
the certificate itself and not merely be 
supposed to know it on account of hav- 
ing signed an application with such a 
provision contained therein, for possi- 
bly, in most cases, if the truth were 
known he did not know that he was 
even signing a power of attorney. 


The Reserves 


I desire to discuss to some extent the 
reserve that the uniform reciprocal act 
requires that exchapges maintain as a 
distinct and separate liability. The act 
or law provides that there shall at all 
times be maintained with the attorney- 
in-fact as a reserve, a sum in cash or 
convertible securities equal to 50% of 
the aggregate net annual deposits col- 
lected and credited to the accounts of 
the subscribers on certificates having 
one year or less to run and pro rata on 
those for longer periods plus claim and 
loss reserves as required for the same 
kind of insurance in other cases; or in 
lieu thereof at the option of the attor- 
ney-in-fact, 100% of the aggregate net 
unearned deposits collected and cred- 
ited to the accounts of participating 
subscribers plus such claim and loss 
reserves. Net annual deposits shall be 
construed to mean the advance pay- 
ments of subscribers after deducting 
therefrom the amounts specifically pro- 
vided in the subscribers’ agreements for 
expenses. 

The last sentence of the preceding 
paragraph, in my opinion, is the “nigger 
in the wood pile,” and takes away all 
meaning of the word reserve which is 
commonly looked upon as being the 
safety valve of sound insurance. The 
law, in allowing such deductions before 
the reserve is computed, is simply en- 
couraging expense and extravagance on 
the part of the atlorney-in-fact. An 
analysis of the annual statements of 
reciprocal exchanges on file in each of 
your departments will show, in many 
cases, that the deductions made before 
computing the reserve amount to the 
greater part of the deposits collected 
and as a result, that final amount which 
is supposed to be a reserve is some- 
times as low as 15% of the net premium 
deposits. 


Not Scientific 

I do not believe that the exchanges 
are operating upon a scientifically sound 
basis when determining their reserves 
in such a manner, and although in 
many cases a correct reserve valuation 
would find these exchanges insolvent, 
they still have the legal right to circu- 
late among the citizens of our states 
their financial statement showing a sol- 
vent condition and often a good-sized 
paper surplus. <A centinuation of such 
a reserve calculation in my opinion 
should not be allowed by our State 
Legislatures unless it is their desire 
to protect the compensation of the 
attorney-in-fact instead of protecting 
the subscriber and the insuring public 
We would not tolerate the so-called old 
line companies accumulating and main- 
taining their reserves in such a manner 
and in examining their statements we 
always keep the insured and the insur- 
ing public first in our minds and abso- 
lutely demand that the companies are 
in a sound financial condition before 
they can continue to operate. In ex- 
amining the statement of an exchange 
we are compelled on account of the way 
in which the reserves are figured and 
set aside ‘to take many things for 
granted and namely that the attorney- 
in-fact will levy the necessary assess- 
ments, and if they are not promptly paid 
that judgment will be taken against the 
subscriber and that the judgment when 
taken will be paid. We know too well 
the past experience of such a procedure, 
especially when the assessments levied 
were too excessive or where the ex- 
change was in receivership and the re- 
ceiver was endeavoring to collect un- 


Urges Centralized 
Rate-Making Bureau 


FOR WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Jesse S. Phillips, Manager of National 
Bureau, Outlines Plans for 
Unified System 








“The Advantages of Centralized 
Rate-Making in the Field of Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance,” was 
the subject of a paper read before the 
fifty-second National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners at Swamps- 
cott this week by Jesse S. Phillips, 
manager of the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters and 
former insurance commissioner of New 
York. The text of the paper follows, 
in part: 

Workmen’s compensation has been 
generally accepted in this country as 
the correct principle of indemnification 
for accidents arising out of employ- 
ment. The rejection of the old doctrine 
of negligence as a basis for damages 
against the employer and the substi- 
tution of the new principle has pro- 
duced a situation in which insurance is 
practically compulsory. This is true 
notwithstanding the fact that the stat- 
utes of several states makes such in- 
surance elective, for in such states the 
majority of employers are either un- 
willing to carry the burden or are fi- 
nancially unable individually to assume 
the obligation and, therefore, are com- 
pelled to seek insurance protection. 

The state, having practically forced 
this form of insurance upon industry, 


paid assessments. The remedy to be 
applied in my opinion would be to com- 
pel the exchanges to compute their re- 
serves upon the total net premium 
deposits and not allow them to first de- 
duct the compensation of the attorney- 
in-fact and other special expenses re- 
ferred to in the subscriber's application. 
We would then find the exchange 
building up a much stronger financial 
statement which would still lessen the 
cost of insurance to the subscriber, as 
it would require the attorney-in-fact to 
better conserve the assets which in turn 
would cut out many unnecessary ex- 
penses. 

It is not my desire to leave the im- 
pression that men between themselves 
should not seek to contract for their 
mutual benefit, but I do believe that 
when men do so contract between them- 
selves that each individual entering into 
such a contract be advised as to his 
own responsibility, and that he in turn 
shall insist upon this responsibility be- 
ing looked after by a responsible party 
who has more of an interest than sim- 
ply getting new subscribers and collect- 
ing his compensation. The plan of re- 
ciprocal insurance has served a useful 
purpose to the insuring public, disre- 
garding its several failures, in that it 
has undoubtedly resulted in lower pre- 
mium rates on certain classes of risks. 
The reciprocal that can furnish service 
and protection of value and reliability 
to the insuring public equal to that of 
other insurers mor2 closely supervised, 
is deserving of encouragement and sup- 
port, but where there are some so man- 
aged there are others that need the 
closest kind of supervision, but before 
such supervision can be given it will be 
necessary that our laws relating to re- 
ciprocal insurance be changed. 
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vwes a paramount duty to employers 
of providing a procedure whereby they 
shall be accorded fair and equitable 
treatment by insurance carriers. The 
task of the state has been delegated 





JESSE S. PHILLIPS 


largely to insurance departments be- 
cause of the extremely technical prob- 
lems involved. The actual establish- 
ment of rates by the state is not an 
effective method of securing reason- 
able rates for employers. Equitable re- 
sults cannot thereby be obtained. Fix- 
ing the price at which insurance pro- 
tection is to be sold or, for that mat- 
ter, price fixing for any commodity is 
not, in my judgment, a propér govern- 
mental function. The states, with a 
few exceptions, have left rate-making 
to private enterprises, subject to rigid 
official supervision. There should be 
no departure from this policy. It fol- 
lows that the insurance commissioners 
and the insurance carriers have a com- 
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mon interest in developing a system 
which will produce adequate, reason- 
able and non-discriminatory rates not 
only for industry as a whole, but also 
for each state and even for each indi- 
vidual employer. This unity of interest 
demands the closest kind of co-oper- 
ation. 
One Correct Method 


It is inconceivable that there should 
be more than -one method of produc- 
ing correct rates. Industry must be 
classified according to hazard, manual 
rates must be developed, methods of 
underwriting must be defined, plans 
of merit rating designed to introduce 
in rating procedure some of the chat- 
acteristics of individual risks that in- 
fluence cost must be established, uni- 
form statistical records must be com- 
piled and kept. All of these phases of 
rate-making confront each instirance 
carrier and each insurance department 
and as thev appear in the same light in 
all cases they constitute a problem in 
which all have a common interest, 
which is to formulate the very best 
procedure. Rate-making for work- 
men’s compensation insurance is essen- 
tially a national problem as certain 
fundamental principles of common ap- 
plication to all states underlie the ac 
tual construction of rates. The appli- 
cation of such principles to the condi- 
tions of the individual state may in- 
volve exceptions, but the best -results 
will be obtained if an effective stand- 
ardized procedure can be developed 

Rates for workmen’s compensation 
to a greater degree than rates for anv 
other form of insurance, are based 
unon actual statistics or “experience.” 
These statistics compiled in a form 
known as “Sehedule Z,” give the ac- 
tual results of underwriting for each 
state, each policy year and each indus- 
trial classification. They are usually 
required to be filed by insurance de- 
partments because they constitute the 
substantial basis upon which rates are 
constructed and, therefore, the onlv 
prover basis upon which the adequacy 
and reasonableness of such rates can 
be determined. Th‘s statistical struc- 
ture furnishes another reason for co- 
overative effort in rate-making because 
the exverience of individual states is 
not sufficient for all industries to pro- 
vide a dependable basis for rate de- 
termination. Rules for judgine the 
adequacv of insurance exposure for 
rate-making purnoses pre familiar to 
the insurance commissions. The law 
of averaves underlies each problem of 
rate-makine. The ovrincipal require- ° 
ment, therefore, is for a broad expo- 
sure—anything short of this produces 
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an unstable statistical basis and con- 
sequent results. This makes 
it desirable to combine the workmen’s 
compensation experience of all states. 
Such an experience will enable every 
state to utilize the greatest possible 
volume of data for rate-making. 

It is agreed that state rates, wher- 
ever possible, should be made to con- 
form entirely to the indications of 
local experience. It is where the local 
experience is inadequate that the expe- 
rience of other states is useful and, in 
fact. absolutely necessary. State rate- 
making, therefore, is not only undesir- 
able as involving the principle of price 
fixine, but is also impossible in view 
of the limitations of the local expe- 
perience. 

Need Large Exposure 


incorrect 


There are about 950 classifications in 
the present manual of the National 
Council of Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance, serving as a basis ‘or un- 
derwritine the many variations of in- 


dustrv. The inadecurcy of state expe- 
rience for determining the cost of 
workmen’ compensation for these 
classificat’‘ons is shown by the fact 


that the state of Texas in four policy 
vears (1916-1919) produced only 22 in- 
dividual classifications with losses x- 
ceeding $50,000. 

it is generally conceded that $50,000 
» the lowest loss exposure suilicient to 
develop an adequate experience, Texas, 
therefore, in four years was able to 
yroduce only enourh exper'ence to de- 
‘elon a maximum of 22 local rates. 
Rates for the remaining industries of 
the state would be based entirely upon 
assumption and conjecture if the ex- 
nerience of other states were not used. 
Texas has been taken merely for the 
purpose of illustration as it represents 
a volume of experience as reat or 
ereater than that of the majority of 
states. There are important industrial 
states such, for example, as New York, 


Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, where 
the volume of state experience is 
greater, but it may safely be said that 
in no case is the local experience, taken 
by itself, sufficiently extensive to pro- 
duce a dependable basis for establish- 
ing rates for all of the industries with- 
in the state. 

Then there is the problem of making 
rates for states where workmen’s com- 
pensation-is new or where it has been 
in effect only a short period of time. 
These states would have absolutely no 
basis for rate-making if the experience 
of other states were not available. 

An additional reason why the expe- 
rience of a given state is inadequate 
to produce rates for that state is that 
owing to changes in industrial condi- 
tions it is not possible to utilize all of 
the experience for all years for a given 
state. In the last general revision of 
workmen’s compensation rates, the ex- 
perience of but two policy years was 
used even though in certain of the 
states the workmen’s compensation law 
had been effective for five or more 
years. When the experience period is 
thus limited, it follows that the num- 
ber of states contributing to the expe- 
rience should be as great as possible 
so as to broaden the exposure. 

Need of System 

Conditions are such that a svstem is 
required which can deal with rate- 
making in a broad way. There should 
be some machinery by which the best 
technical talent of the insurance de- 
partments and of the insurance com- 
panies may unite for the purpose of 
formulating the correct fundamental 
principles which underlie rate-making. 

This machinery should be_ utilized 
also for the collection and tabulation of 
the workmen’s compensation experi- 
ence of all carriers and of every state 
and of any other data that may bear 
on the rate question. That such expe- 
rience may be compiled on a proper 


basis, the plans of rate-making and of 
rate application to individual risks 
should be uniform. All states should 
use the same underwriting rules, the 
same classifications of industry and the 
same plans of merit rating. Otherwise 
the combined data will not be suscepti- 
ble of uniform interpretation and will 
therefore largely lose their value. 
Would Eliminate Competition 


It is true that uniformity to some 
extent eliminates competition. How- 
ever, it is impossible to transact insur- 
ance properly with competition in rates 
completely unregulated. I believe this 
principle is generally accepted at the 
present time. Unrestrained competi- 
tion is not even good for the public in 
the long run. It leads to insolvency 
and while a particular assured may 
gain some temporary advantage 
through irregular practices, this is 
likely to involve a discrimination by 
which others who are generally de- 
serving but who have less influence pay 
higher rates. The only reduction in 
rates that permanently benefits the 
assured is a reduction that is made on 
the basis of actual merit, and no merit 
system can exist except on a basis of 
stabilized rates. : 

Names Requirements 

In the practical application of the 
fundamental principles which I have 
described the following requirements 
should be observed: 

(a) Complete consideration should 
be given to the economic and industrial 
conditions which prevail in an individ- 
ual state; national procedure should 
not be forced upon a situation where 
it is inapplicable. 

(b) The system by which rates are 
made should be thoroughly represen- 
tative of all parties having an interest 
in rate-making. It should not be possi- 
ble for the larger and more powerful 
companies to over-ride the interests of 
any carrier even though such carrier 


may transact business in a restricted 
territory and may, therefore, be said 
to have a “local” as distinguished from 
a “national” point of view. 

(c) The results should be equitable 
from the standpoint of industry. Each 
rate should be developed with the sole 
purpose of making it as nearly “right” 
as possible. This applies equally to the 
rate for an individual risk in a single 
state and to an entire industry. 

(d) The results should be consistent 
and logical as between states. It should 
not be possible to establish a condition 
of discrimination between states such 
that rates are reduced in one state at 
the expense of others. 

(e) Competitive influence should be 
completely ignored. There should be 
non-partisan representation in the sys- 
tem by all classes of insurance carri- 
ers. No system, in my judgment, can 
be devised which will eliminate contro- 
versial elements; from consideration 
but with proper committee represen- 
tation these elements can be controlled 
since rate-making and rate administra- 
tion involve definite scientific princi- 
ples. Favoritism or political expedi- 
ency should have no part whatever in 
the determination of rates for any par- 
ticular state, industry or risk. 

(f) The system should be economi- 
cal and efficient. It must be constant- 
ly borne in mind that the expense of 
maintaining an organization for rate- 
making purposes is included in the 
final rates and is, therefore, an added 
burden upon industry. Red tape should 
be eliminated. Rates for states, for 
individual industries and for individual 
risks should be produced promptly. 
Changes to keep rates in line with 
varying industrial and wage condi- 
tions should be made as frequently as 
such conditions require. The burden of 
work imposed upon the rating bureaus, 
the insurance departments and the in- 
surance carriers should be reduced to 
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a minimum. The procedure should be 
simple but efficient. 
Outlines New Plan 

Recognizing the weakness of the 
present system, representatives of im- 
portant participating and non-partici- 
pating casualty insurance companies 
have formulated a new plan designed 
to obviate the defects and at the same 
time approximate the ideal which I 
have heretofore outlined. A_ prelimi- 
nary discussion of the subject took 
place at the last meeting of the con- 
vention in St. Louis. A final plan has 
been presented to this meeting for 
consideration. Briefly, this proposal is 
based upon the following fundamental 
principles: 

(a) Provision is made for a national, 
non-partisan body whose function it 
will be to compile statistics, to make 
manual rates and rules, to devise rat- 
ing systems and to file such rates, rules 
and systems with state authorities. 
Membership in this national body will 
be by carriers rather than by bureaus 
as at present. The staff of the national 
body will be composed of experts and 
it is contemplated that a large part of 
the actual mechanical work of rate- 
making will be performed by these 
salaried employees. Matters of natio»- 
al importance will be determined by a 
Rates Committee to be composed of 
twenty carriers. This committee wil! 
have general charge of the rate-mak- 
ing and technical work of the organ’- 
zation. Rates for individual states will 
be under the direct sunervision of re- 
gional committees to be composed of 
not less than four nor more than ten 
members. These committees will have 
final authority over matters relating 
to rates and ratine plans for states 
within their respective jurisdictions. 
They will be elected annually by the 
Rates Committee, but members will be 
nominated by an impartial nominating 
committee consisting of a representa- 
tive of the Insurance Commissioners’ 
convention, representatives of stock 
and non-stock carriers and the generai 
manager of the central rate-making 
organization. Only carriers having 
important local interests will be named 
and these carriers must be represented 
by salaried home office employees. At 
least one-half of the members of each 
regional committee will be selected 
from members of the Rates Committee, 
thus assuring proper observance of 
the national background for rate-mak- 
ing and at the same time through the 
membership of important local carri- 
ers providing for the consideration of 
every element affecting the determina- 
tion of rates for each state. Regional 
committees will be subject to the ap- 
proval of state authorities, and while 
it is contemplated that states with 
small premium income will be grouped 
under the jurisdiction of such commit- 
tees, it is proposed to have individual 
regional committees for the more im- 
portant states whose jurisdiction will 
be limited to a single state. 

(b) Rates having been established 
by the salaried staff of the National 
Council, approved by the proper re- 
gional committee and finally accepted 
by state authorities, they will be ad- 
ministered by a system of non-parti- 
san bureaus supervised by the central 
organization. It will be the task of 
these administrative bureaus to apply 
the rating system to individual risks 
and to promulgate rates for the guid- 
ance of the carriers operating in the 
region. 

_(c) The entire operations of the na- 
tional system -will be under the direct 
Supervision of the Insurance Commis- 
Sloners’ convention through a desig- 
nated representative who will be lo- 
cated at the central office of the orga- 
nization. This representative will be 
the spokesman of the convention and 
will be in a position to present the 
Views of the insurance commissioners 
of individual states who are interested 
m any phase of rate-making proce- 
dure. He will supervise the statistical 
and rate-making work of the national 
organization and will be in close con- 


tact with the work not only by reason 
of his relationship with the salaried 
staff of the organization, but also as 
chairman of all committees having to 
do with rating matters. 


Enumerates Merits 


So much for a general outline of the 
new proposal. I have stated that it 
was designed to obviate certain difficul- 
ties which are inherent in the present 
system. Permit me to enumerate what 
I consider to be the obvious merits of 
the proposal. 

The plan is efficient. It will permit 
the carriers and the insurance depart- 
ments to concentrate the serious busi- 
ness of rate inaking in one central or- 
ganization. This organization will com- 
pile and analyze the national experience 
and using such information as a basis, 
will prepare rates and rating plans hav- 
ing uniform application throughout the 
country. It is contemplated that the 
burden of work will fall upon the sal- 
aried staff of the organization, thus re- 
moving rate-making as far as possible 
from the carriers themselves. Repre- 
sentation on all committees of the cen- 
tral organization will be by home office 
employees rather than by local repre- 
sentatives, thus eliminating the com- 
petitive element which is present when 
local representatives are permitted to 
legislate upon rating matters. Rates 
will be considered with the sole idea of 
making them correct in the light of 
available statistical data. 

The plan is economical 
eliminates waste motion. Central ad- 
ministration means reduced cost. It 
also eliminates a large number of local 
committee meetings, thus resulting in 
a material saving to the carriers. 

It will counteract certain obvious ten- 
dencies toward decentralization now ap- 
parent in the independent bureau sys- 
tem. Independent action means de- 
struction of uniformity of manual rules, 
classifications, merit rating plans, all of 
which are essential to the establish- 
ment of correct rates in all states. 

The plan will also prevent local 
bodies from taking over administrative 
functions which properly belong to the 
carriers. There is a tendency at the 
present time for independent bureaus 
to usurp such functions, for example, as 
underwriting, safety engineering and 
accident prevention. 

It will conserve the local, as well as 
the national, interest in rate-making. 
The regional committee system is in- 
tended to serve as ua vehicle by means 
of which the national experience and 
the national rate-making procedure are 
brought into relationship with the rate- 
making problem of each state. While 
the mechanical structure by means of 
which rates are calculated is developed 
from a national viewpoint, ample pro- 
vision is made for the consideration of 
every factor contributing to the cost of 
compensation in each state. Each state, 
therefore, will have the advantage of 
the national experience and the na- 
tidhal procedure for rate-making . and 
at the same time will have the assur- 
ance that proper weight will be given 
to local economic and industrial condi- 
tions. 


because it 


Rates will not only be established by 
committees representing all insurance 
interests, but they will be administered 
by local non-partisan rating offices ope- 
rating under the supervision of the in- 
surance departments which will inspect 
the rate risks located in the region. 


Finally, the entire system will be 
under the direct supervision of a repre- 
sentative of this convention who will 
be present at all meetings when rate 
questions are being discussed. He will 
have tull knowledge of every factor 
employed in the establishment of rates. 
There is, in my mind, a distinct advan- 
tage to the members of this convention 
in having one central rating organiza- 
tion operating upon a uniform basis 
which it can hold responsible for cor- 
rect and equitable rate-making, rather 
than several separate organizations. 
There is nothing in the plan which will 
prevent an individual commissioner. if 
he so chooses, from being represented 
at the regional committee meetings 
winen the rates for his particular state 
are under consideration. In fact such 
representation and close supervision 
wil be encouraged. 


Considers Objections 


I am not unmindful of the views of 
the commissioners who now have inde- 
pendent rating bureaus in their juris- 
diction and of their natural reluctance 
to substitute the new proposal, for the 
present system. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that the independent 
bureau system was created at a time 
when only a few states were interested 
in workmen's compensation. In fact, I 
believe the first bureau was created by 
the State of Massachusetts, when no 
other state was interested in the ques- 
tion. The states in which workmen’s 
compensation was first adopted were 
pioneers in the field and they were com- 
pelled to rely largely upon their own 
eyperience as it developed. Workmen's 
compensation insurance  rate-making 
was not at that time, a national problem 
and there was no particular necessity 
for the formation of a nation-wide or- 
ganization for the collection of experi- 
ence and the promulgation of rates. 
Conditions, however, have changed and 
you must be convinced that adequate 
and equitable rates for all industries 
cannot be safely predicated solely upon 
the experience of a single state, I care 
not what may be its size. As members 
of the convention, | know you will con- 
sider the question from the broader 
national viewpoint. While the new plan 
provides for a central organization deal- 
ing with rate questions of each state, 
it nevertheless fully safeguards the 
rights of every individual state. It may 
fail to meet the requirements of what 
may be termed a perfect plan, yet I ask 
you to consider that it presents the 
composite thought of all classes of car- 
riers based upon an earnest, serious 
study of conditions and that it is 
prompted by the desire of such carriers 
to present for your consideration a plan 
which, in their opinion, will be extreme- 
ly beneficial, not only to the carriers 
themselves but equally so to purchasers 
of insurance and state authorities. 
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Criticises Some Commissioners for 
Failing to Secure Enough for 
Department; Against 
False Economy 





Commissioner Tom Donaldson, presi- 
dent of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners and one of the 
best speakers that ever steps on the 
platform at an insurance convention, 
delivered another of his fine addresses 
on the functions of a good insurance 
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\department at the opening session on 


Tuesday of the annual meeting at 
Swampscott, Mass. The mission of au 
insurance department, in the judgment 
of; Commissioner Donaldson, is to be 
educational, and to gain that end it 
needs money, stamina, competent exau:- 
iners, freedom from _ political influ- 
ence and other essential characteristics 
which the Commissioner tells about 
in his own inimitable style as follows: 

This convention is basically the most 
powerful organization, so far as insur- 
ance is concerned, of any in the entire 
world. It has earned its power; it has 
earned recognition. But, it has not, to 
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date, been a constant daily factor. This 
convention. if it were supplied with 
funds—contributions from the various 
states—-could employ an executive sec- 
retary whose entire time would be de- 
voted to handling problems in the way 
they must be handled with a national 
and international viewpoint. Insurance 
is no more a state line business than 
the Pennsylvania Railroad is a Christ- 
mas-tree railroad. 

This convention cannot expect its 
present officers—all of them occupied 
with heavy details of their respective 
departments—to handle the issues as 
they should be handled. For the sake 
of the business of insurance, by the 
very reason that departments are espe- 
cially recognized and relied upon by 
home offices and the soliciting field in 
the hoped-for accomplishment of uni- 
formity in gtatutes and customs, this 
convention needs ample funds and per- 
sonality and a _ regularly maintained 
office situate, for instance, in the mid- 
die of the United States. Twenty-five 
thousand dollars a year would be the 
minimum needéd for a working staff; 
and perhaps a like amount for educa- 
tional propaganda. The insurance home 
offices and the soliciting field want state 
supervision, but they also want Cali- 
fornia on a par with New York. They 
do not want California intruding some- 
thing which takes issue with New York 
on a matter basically national or inter- 
national. Insuratice problems often ap- 
pear peculidr to particular states, but 
they are basically alike, and always 
will be. 


Plenty of Money Needed 


Time after time in this convention I 
have heard department heads arise and 
plead that their departments had no 
moneys to contribute to the convention, 
or in fact to anything. When I re- 
cently asked 48 states to contribute $100 
each for the Workmen’s Compensation 
survey. about fifteen departments at 
ontée answered saying that they hadn’t 
a red cent. That’s all baby talk! Why 
haven’t departments a red cent ? For 
the main reason—and department heads 
themselves are to blame—that the 
greatest revenue producers among de- 
partments of states, considering the 
small equipment and the tremendous 
work done, represent a business which 
never controlled vot-s. Why should 
candidates, our lawmakers of House 
and Senate, pay any heed toa mythical 
thing, unorganized, known as insurance 
when they can yelp for “the peepul” 
by rapping on the door of scores | of 
very strong labor organizations which, 
as a matter of fact, individually 
wouldn't stand a one-two-three chance 
in a clean political campaign against 
the organized insurance field. 

I am speaking not of partisan poli- 
tics. I am speaking of representative 
government; government by election; 
government representative of the insur- 
ance business and every other business; 
with the factors, the lawmakers, cogni- 
zant of what the elements of commerce 
are: and made aware of one unalter- 
able fact! Though hundreds of tiou- 
sands of people in the class called 
“labor” may lay down their implements 
and walk out yet we live, eat and move! 
If we called a “strike” in all the home 
offices of insurance companies operating 


in America the business of Amer‘’ca 
would blow-up in twenty-four hours. 
Don't you think it wouldn't! 


Did you ever see any class or group 
of strikers cause any real disturbance 
at all unless in a span of months? 
When? Where? Did you ever see in- 
surance agents, brokers, clérks, home 
office executives go on a “strike”? 
Never! And why? Well, they’re gen- 
tlefolk to begin with, but above all they 
are the chosen service people of tne 
world and the rights of the other fel- 
low are always before them. You 
know; a governor and his fountain pen 
have the last say as to Acts of Assem- 


bliv relevant to department appropria- 
tions, and all other measures. 
Do you think a candidate for Gov- 


ernor—remember, this is -a’ country 
we vote for governors!—is going 


to pay much attention before (or after) 


where 
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election to the needs of a department 
which hasn’t either gumption among its 
past and present deputies and commis- 
sioners or superintendents to make a 
fight or pay attention to a business 
which cannot show a “front” for clean 
government when the polls are open? 
Why should he? Why should an insur- 
ance department be tagged-on to a 
banking department? Why should in- 
surance be tagged-on to any other busi- 
ness in the world? It requires 24 hours 
a day for its own activities. So does 
banking; and coal mining; and rail- 
roading. 

Please keep in mind that I am not, 
distinctly not, talking partisan politics. 
I’m referring to a way to cure the in- 
adequacies of the “lack-a-red-cent” de- 
partments. A man once said to me 
“Poverty is a damned disgrace.” He 
knew! He was poor! And what I have 
said is all in a plea for education, by 
the ability of a department to serve 
the public and to conserve the com- 
panies. 


Commissioners Should Be Life Officers 


Commissioners or Superintendents or 
insurance and of banking should be re- 
moved from the blight of political up- 
heaval. Both should be appointed for 
life tenure. Gambling with banking or 1n- 
surance departments is a dangerous 
thing. In office or out of office, I shall 
at all times do whatever I may do to 
remove these two offices from the dan- 
gerous trammels of partisan politics. 
One certain way to insure a permanent 
department policy is to give, by statute, 
the Deputy of the Insurance Depart- 
ment the real salary and give the Com- 
missioner (politically named) the nom- 
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inal salary. You have no idea what a 
true gyroscope this would be! Further, 
it would be quite equitable because the 
Deputy of any state department is the 
man providing the brains. I speak from 
personal experience! It is often very 
mortifying to me. And yet I still retain 
my salary. 

I have spoken of the importance of 
having this convention an active daily 
factor. And I have suggested that lack 
of funds alone prevents it from being 
a constant daily factor. 

The source of requisite funds is pat- 
ently plain. Why funds are not avail- 
able veers me into another channel. 
What I have to say is predicated not 
upon theory but upon accomplishment 
in my own state. 

Considering that the statutes of all 
of our states are markedly indefinite 
in qualification requirements for appli- 
cants for license, as agents or brokers, 
it is astonishing to realize that despite 
the tremendous number of individuals 
who invade the business, to remain 
briefly or permanently, the insurance 
business stands alone by reason of its 
cordon of protection for the public. No 
individual may sell insurance in Amer- 
ica (other than those serving fraternals 
or county mutual fire companies and 
who know as much about the insurance 
business in its diverse channels and 
magnitude as a pullet knows about 
calculus) unless he or she is authorized 
to do so by the Insurance Department 
of his state, and by virtue of a license 
or certificate of authority which, as a 
rule, bears the seal of state. 

It is more than astounding to me to 
see the seal of state given to individu- 
als (agents’ or brokers’ licenses) who 
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have fifty cents or a dollar as their 
sole qualification to sell insurance. The 
layman, when he sees a state seal on a 
license, very naturally considers that 
the possessor of it is an individual who, 
by mental attainment and business rep- 
utation, is worthy of it. It may be, and 
often is, quite a disastrous thing for 
any Insurance Department to heedless- 
ly issue licenses. 

An ignoramus vested with authority 

to place all sorts of policies of insur- 
ance is as safe a proposition as dyna- 
mite in the hands of one who wants 
to hurl down all governments by blow- 
ing them up. 
This is a subject I have been, pound- 
ing upon for three years. You, my con- 
ferees, naturally query: ‘Well, what 
are you going to do about it?” My 
reply is: “Well, have already done 
something about it.” You are not apt 
to say: “Tell us about it!” I do not 
need to tell you about it. The agents 
and brokers of your state are soon 
going to tell you about it. Don’t fool 
yourselves for a minute. Speeedily must 
you get busy, because you are men of 
intelligence and honest conclusions. 
You will always come to the realization 
that your disinclination to bother is not 
a test of the merit or demerit of any 
plan. 

You will likewise come to the conclu- 
sion that the best thing for uniformity, 
for riddance of policyholders’ com- 
paints, for carrying out the trust im- 
posed upon you by the privilege you 
have of granting or refusing or sus- 
pending or revoking licenses, for in- 
creasing the premium writings of your 
State and consequent increased taxa- 
tion income, is the getting down to 
bedrock with an educational program 
assuredly to ally your department with 
the soliciting field and place you in 
such intimate contact with the public 
whom you are required to serve that 
the public will know it has an Insur- 
ance Department and commend its ac- 
tivities and instruct its lawmakers to 
afford appropriations sufficient to main- 
tain high grade educational facilities 
by instrumentality of the Department. 

Roots for the Federation 

You possibly have organizations of in- 
surance men in your state, segregated 
into life or casualty or fire under- 
writers. They are fine things. but usu- 
ally sleeping. Haven’t you a general 
organization, the membership of which 
1s open to the buyers of insurance, the 
agent, the broker, the office clerk, the 
home office officials and employes; an 
organization destined to combine all 
factors in recognition of the magnitude, 
of insurance, the needs of the public 
and the needs of the companies and 
the needs of the sellers of insurance? 
We have such in Pennsylvania—-known 
as the Insurance Federation! I started 
out to “root” for that organization ane 
I have traveled with its officers in the 
majority of counties of my state and 
my department has been “rooting” for 
it and intends to “root” for it until it 
embraces within its ranks, as a national 
and international organization. various 
chapters comprised of the existing or 
to be created representatives of every 
line of insurance, 

We have furthered the Federation 
because it has the common-sense to. 
frown upon any partisan attack upon a 
type of carrier. Its membership com- 
prises representatives of stock, mutual, 
reciprocal, Lloyds, fraternals, and it is: 
~ad to receive them, Solely for that: 
reason did we join with the Federation. 
You have often spoken before organi- 
zations of insurance men. Have you 
ever “rooted” for any, to increase the 
membership and urge close organiza- 
tion and activity by counties of your 
state? I have! In fact, I prepared 
not ego, but official duty as it appeared 
to me—a plan called the Insurance Aa- 
visory Board plan, and some 32 dis- 
tricts are now organized in Pennsyl- 
vania and are functioning or ready to 
function. If you are interested, I 
shall send a copy of the plan to you. 
If you are not interested somebody will 
soon present you with a plan of similar 
type and ask you: “Why not in our 
state?” Show me that you have any 
similar “contract plan” in your state: 
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and I’ll copy the best features, or all, 
of yours. But, you haven’t any! 
For Qualification of Agents 

One or more commissioners have, 
within the past year, discouraged legis- 
lation in matter of qualification of can- 
didates for license. Their dissent was. 
on the basis that the department could 
not assume the burden. The depart- 
ment does not have to! Nor do the 
companies have to, though one or more 
commissioners or Governors have said 
that it is the companies’ ob!igation. 
How is such an argument sustained 
when there is before us the precepts 
of the state medical boards, state den- 
tal boards, state osteopathic boards, 
state architects’ boards, state public ac- 
countants’ boards which pre-demand 
prior preparation? Are not these ex- 
amining boards solely comprised of 
practical men, in active practice of 
their professions? 

They are prepared, to be sure, in 
colleges and universities; but licensure 
vests with the state and licenses are 
granted or denied, not by the educa- 
tional or preparatory institutions but 
by the very men graduated from those 
institutions! Is there any argument 
against requirement that individuals 
having within their power, by virtue 
of a license from an Insurance Depart- 
ment, the privilege of protecting or in- 
volving the economic conditions of the 
country shall be subjected to examina 
tion to test their qualification before 
—not after—a license is issued? I do 
not think so. Whether or not examina- 
tion of licensees is ever to be required 
by statute, it most certainly is required 
as a normal thing at the present time 
in my state. 

The insurance business has not to 
date been regulated by the men in the 
insurance business. It is high time 
that such were an actua’ity. I am fur- 
thering it; and it is rapidly coming 
apace in my state. 

Economy Versus “Bunk” 


Had my department been lagging 
along “without a red cent” you may 
be sure there would have been a battle 
to a finish, and we’d have gotten some 
red dollars! How about you here today 
representing departments shy of the 
“red cent’? Did it ever occur to you 
that one year of real work touching 
shou'ders with the producing field in 
every corner of your state, could assur- 
edly pledge for you and your depart- 
ment’s purposes a wealth of activity— 
and votes? Did you ever tour your 
state and meet the producing field in 
the various county centers? If not, 
you have the treat of your life coming 
to you! And if you spend a year or so 
doing it, you’ll be doing the essential 
for your department against that pre- 
vailing disease—particularly at this 
time does it retard insurance depart- 
ment—known as “Economy.” The dif- 
ference between “TWconomy” and 
“Bunk” is that “Economy” was kissed 
and applauded by the elite and was 
graduated from a Greek College while 
“Bunk” was tossed out of a secondary 
school as a blockhead but soon after 
became rich on “Economy’s” mistakes. 
We are confusing wise expenditure of 
moneys with not spending at all, or 
ruth’essly cutting down the outlay. 
The way to banish “Economy” is to 
prove why you should spend more 
money, and spend it wisely. 


Sees End of Some Casualty Companies 

I may be entirely wrong in my prog- 
nostication, but I am of opinion that the 
year 1923 will see the retirement or 
closing of many companies, especially 
casualty companies. Economic condi- 
tions have been running riot and the 
American people are unthinkingly or 
deliberately lawless. Coping with a 
tottering fire company is something 
within the realms of the practical, but 
a tottering casualty company—consider- 
ing the indeterminate nature of many 
types of casualty claims—is a most dis- 
couraging matter for reinsurance, mer- 
ger or saving, in any way. 

I have told our fellow Commissioners 
that my examining staff is for their 
use in any emergency. It is difficult 
to find capable examiners, and more 


difficult to retain them on department 
staffs because of low salaries paid. A 
state official once said to me, when I 
was inveighing against the niggardli- 
ness of legislatures with respect to ap- 
propriations for Insurance  Depart- 
ments; “You cannot expect a state to 
compete with private industry in mat- 
ter of sa'’aries.” My reply was: “If 
the state is to supervise and protect, 
it must be basically educational. If it 
is charged with having knowledge re- 
quisite for supervision, it corresponding- 
ly needs the best brains in the coun- 
try. In my opinion, the competent men 
in state service should be paid better 
than a private corporation pays its 
skilled men.” 

It is most essential that this conven- 
tion prepare for 1923 by examinations 
now and not after January, 1923. It is 
most essential that we, of the conven- 
tion. determine what examiners of the 
respective deartments may be hastily 
available or “loaned” and what men are 
adept in examining fire or life or cas- 
ualty companies. 

I do not believe in waiting until the 
statements for 1922 are on file with us. 
In our state, we never hesitate when 
we find mismanagement to go to any 
successful home office, borrow one or 
more underwriters and send them in to 
see the underwriting methods of the 
mismanaged company and report the 
weaknesses. And, to pass upon the 
worth of the business for reinsurance, 
T would exhort the examination of many 
companies as of June 30, 1922. In fact, 
I wish that all companies would re- 
port semi-annually. Not that it would 
make any difference to a department 
but it would keep the mediocre compa- 
nies, so to speak, ‘“‘on their toes.” 

Advice to Westerners 

Concluding this section, I want to 
urge varticularly upon the Western 
Commissioners or Superintendents that 
thev restrain new or reorganized com- 
panies from covering too much terri- 
tory. We do our best to keep our small 
domestic companies at home. Every 
foreign company wants to enter Penn- 
sylvania. Newly-born and untried com- 
panies, or companies reorranized after 
a severe loss has been suffered, alwavs 
want to spread-out and without the 
slightest constructive plans or facili- 
ties for giving service and without the 
slightest chance of vlanting an agency 
other than that of the second-rate tyne 
which controls, in the main, “target” 
business. try to enter all states of the 
Union. Make the new company remain 
home for a year: see what its under- 
writers know and can accomnlish: let 
them learn the wame gradually. And, 
unless their capital is ample and the 
surplus more ample keep them at 
home! If not, there will be a sale of 
the companv, or a burial. The fire 
company of today with less than 
$400.000 capital and that amount of 
surplus has no right in the business. 
A casualty comvanv needs to “choke 
itself to death” with reserves. The 
oversurnlus will all too soon be needed 
—especially if workmen’s compensa- 
tion is being written. 

The major portion of mv talk is 
upon the need for organization of in- 
surance men and women—the agents 
and brokers. The avery may come into 
your mind: “If a big machine of the 
sort is built up won’t it try to run 


things?” It possibly will not, but 
why shouldn’t it? Did you ever see 
educated individuals try to ruin a 


business. whether their own or the 
other fellow’s business? ‘You have had 
contact with many high-grade, compe- 
tent agents and brokers, whose living 
depends upon insurance. Did you ever 
find them unfair to the slightest de- 
gree? TI never did. 

If in eleven years of department 
work I have learned anything it is that 
the mission of an insurance department 
is to be educational and not sensa- 
tional. 

If your department is not equipped 
to educate, then it is not a depart- 
ment. The remedy can be had and 
should be applied. 


Three Hundred Attend 
Commissioners’ Meet 
At Swampscott, Mass. 


WESTERN CLOUD ON HORIZON 





“Rump” Convention Personalities Full 
of Fight And Ready to Start 
Open Hostilities 
By Clarence Axman 





(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 


Swampscott, Mass., September 5— 
With wonderful weather and facing a 
complete week’s program of automo- 
bile rides to Massachusetts’ most his- 
toric places, the insurance commis- 
sioners and their guests, making a 
party of three hundred in all, met to- 
day at Swampscott by the Sea. 

The only cloud on the horizon was 
a group of western commissioners 
who are here watching developments 
and who at any moment are ready to 
tell the eastern commissioners what 
thev think of them. 

These include Commissioner Travis 
of Kansas, and Commissioner Houston 
of Illinois. The fact that Commissioner 
Houston had lined up with the Travis 
crowd caused some surprise. 

In talking to The Eastern Under- 
writer, Commissioner Houston said 
that half a dozen states were lined up 
in the middle west for self protection 
and they are readv, he added, to tell 
the eastern states “to go to the devil.” 

Asked hy The Eastern Underwriter 
what their grievances are he said: 
“The east thinks it is in control of in- 
surance supervision and is discriminat- 
ing against western and southern com- 
panies.” He also declared “represen- 
tatives of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters had made political 
speeches in Illinois.” 

Colonel Travis said “the east needed 
the west more than the west needed the 
east.” On the other hand, the Montana 
commissioner said he “was with the 
present management of the convention 
= did not favor any internal squab- 
les.’ 

Neither Travis nor Houston made 
any talk the first day. In fact no at- 
tention of any kind was paid by the 
convention officers to the recent rump 
convention in Denver, except that a few 
naravraphs in the address of President 
Donaldson were regarded as significant. 

He said “it was the duty of insur- 
ance commissioners to vrotect the puh- 
lic and not any set of insurance offi- 
cers.” He thought “companies were 
too ambitious expanding before they 
were well established.” He told how 
every new company wants to enter 
Pennsylvania and he advised companies 
to stay home until they were old and 
strong enough to fly. 

Swampscott, Sept. 6—The statement 
of Commissioners Houston and Travis 
that six Middle Western States are 
lined up against Eastern insurance com- 
missioners is denied by other commis- 
sioners. They say that Nebraska, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Ohio and similar states 
are not for rump convention. 

Colonel Travis made his first appear- 
ance before the convention today in a 
defence of reciprocal insurance. He 
was politely applauded and there was 
no excitement. 
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RUSSIAN BRANCHES CONTINUE 





Stoddard Rules That As Soviet Is Not 
Recognized By United States, Its 
Decrees Are Not Binding 





Superintendent Stoddard ruled this 
week upon the question whether Ameri- 
can branches of Russian companies can 
continue to do business in this country 
following the decree of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment that it has seized the assets 
of the home offices in Russia and that the 
branches belonged to it. As the United 
States has never in any form recognized 
the Soviet Government, the Federal 
authorities disregard the decree and 
Secretary of State Hughes has so ad- 
vised Major Stoddard. In a letter on 
the subject to William Otis Badger, Jr., 
Superintendent Stoddard reaches the 
following conclusions: 

“From these it clearly appears that 
the Soviet regime in Russia has never 
been recognized by the Government of 
the United States either as the de facto 
or de jure government of Russia, nor 
has the State Department of the United 
States regarded any of the decrees of 
the Soviet authorities as the acts of a 
lawful and properly constituted govern- 
ment. I therefore regard the decree of 
the Soviet Government in Russia, dated 
December 1, 1918, 2 copy of which was 
enclosed in your letter, as of no effect 
upon United States branches of Rus. 
sian companies. Such being the case, 
these United States branches of Rus- 
sian companies are entitled to continue 
to do business with all the rights and 
privileges to which they may be entitled 
by the laws of this state, subject to any 
change in that status which may take 
place through ‘a change in the relation- 
ship between the government of the 
United States and the Government of 

Russia.” 





COTTON RATES STABLE 





Three Associations Agree to Maintain, 
With Only Minor Changes, the 
Rates in Effect (Last Year 





The Cotton Reinsurers, the Cotton 
Insurance Association and the Cotton 
Fire & Marine Underwriters have 
agreed to maintain substantially the 
same cotton schedules for the coming 
season as were adhered to during the 
1921-1922 season. Differences in rates, 
where any are made, will be of a dis- 
tinctly minor nature. The conferences, 
at which were present members of the 
three organizations mentioned above, 
were stormy sessions, but all disagree- 
ments were thrashed out and amicably 
settled last week. The final report 
coming from cotton headquarters is to 
the effect that rates will not be altered, 
and that harmony has been restored 
among the members. This is the most 
important factor, as the pools depend 
for their continuance upon strict, but 
voluntary, adherence to the schedules 
in force. 





WILL SUE FIRE COMPANIES 

Insurance Commissioner Houston, of 
Illinois, has notified various fire com- 
panies operating in the state, that he 
will begin snit against those who failed 
to comply with a request made eight 
months ago that three copies of every 
policy and form issued by companies 
within the state be filed with the de- 
partment. 

The law provides penalties of $500 for 
failure to comply with a request of the 
department and an additional $500 for 
every month business is transacted 
thereafter. This brings the total penal- 
ties to $4,500 in each case. Non-pay- 
ment of the penalty imposed is punish- 
able by imprisonment. 





FIRST CHICAGO MEETING 
The Surety Underwriters Association 
of Chicago will hold its first fall meet- 
ing Tuesday, Sept. 19, at a luncheon at 
the City Club. 
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Groups That Control 
Fire Insurance Field 


TOTAL IS LESS "THAN FIFTY 


Consolidations, Purchases and _ Alli- 
ances Bringing Increased Strength 
and Facilities to Leaders 
By consolidations, re-insurance agree- 
ments, stock purchases and failures, the 
stock fire insurance field in this coun- 
try is narrowing down to the point 
where practically the entire business is 
controlled by less than fifty important 
offices or groups. Of course this state- 
ment has no application to risks con- 
trolled by mutuals, reciprocals or inter- 
Exactly as with brokerage 
concerns the struggle for advancement 
in fire insurance underwriting con- 
tinues to demand more and more cor- 
porate strength and immense agency 
facilities. Although the number of indi- 
vidual companies and underwriters’ 
agencies runs into a large figure, nearly 
every company has affiliations with 
some group, numbering only two per- 
haps or possibly a dozen parts, over 
which there is one central authority 


insurers. 


directing operations. 


The Crum ’& Forster amalgamation, 
involving the United States Fire, the 
Colonial and the Guaranty and the con- 
templated purchase of the Albany by 
the Atlas, bring directly to the fore- 
front the most outstanding of present- 
day tendencies—alliances for economic 
strength. In this issue The Eastern 
Underwriter publishes a list of the prin- 
cipal groups and the companies and 
annexes under their control, a table 
which illustrates forcibly the situation 
as it now exists, 

With the fight for business growing 
keener throughout the country until it 
has aroused considerable expressed op- 
position to the amounts paid as com- 
missions for new business, the ultimate 
chances for success of a company stand- 
ing absolutely alone and without con- 
nections become smaller in comparison 
with the possibilities of the larger com- 
panies. The battle becomes one-sided, 
although there are no unethical means 
employed. Mere strength in finances 
permits of greater service to assureds, 
and especially the tremendous indus- 
trial plants that require millions of dol- 
lars of insurance protection and that 
prefer to have their insurance handled 
by as small a number of companies as 
possible. The facilities required of in- 
surance must be almost boundless to 
satisfy the demands of the _ biggest 
plants seeking fire coverage. 

Any announcement of the establish- 
ment of a new underwriters agency or 
the completion with Lloyd’s of an ex- 
cess cover treaty has been accompanied 
by columns of publicity; a salvo of hos- 
tile comment from competing com- 
panies or local agents and then an ex- 
haustive defence. On the other hand, 
the notice of the purchase of one com- 
pany by another or the floating of a 
new company by one of the prominent 
American groups passes without spe- 
cial note. Undoubtedly comparatively 
few agents know the connecting links 
that bind many companies. In the case 
of several admitted foreign companies 
the union is effected in the home coun- 
try, while the United States branches 
are maintained as distinct and separate 
entities, with no apparent relationship. 
The compilation of groups that appears 
in these columns should prove of more 
than passing interest: 

Commercial Union Group 
Commercial Union of London 


riters 


enn ie seine 
——__- 
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Smith, President 





National Fire Insurance Company | 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1921, te New York Insuraace Department 


LIABILITIES 
ae 8s casneb ccopnoonbimeksaebiaae seees $2,000,000.09 
Funds reserved to Po all Liabilities, Re-insurance Reserve, 
ee Oar ares aaieewaces seueasen 15,754,759.88 
Unsettied Losses and Other Claims.. . 5,281,74.70 
Net Surplus over Capital ond Liabilities............... Seecawed 6,104,998.40 


Total Assets January 1, 1921.................$27,111,498.98 
Ss. z Maxwell, Secretary R. M 


Roulet, Ase’t Secretary F. B 
F. Cowee, Asst. Secretary 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS............$8,604,998.40 


F ‘p "Layton, Vice-President 3 






. Anderson, Aset. Sec’y 
. Seymour, Treasurer 

















California Underwriters . 
Mercantile F. M. Underwriters 
Atlantic Underwriters 

N. 


Y.-California Underwriters (partner) 


Pacific Underwriters (partner) 
California-Hawaiian (partner) 
*« * @ 

Royal Group 

L. & L. & G. 

Star 

Royal 

Queen 

Newark Fire 

Royal Underwriters 

Newark Underwriters 

Georgia Fire Underwriters 


America Fore Group 
Continental 
Fidelity Phenix 
American Eagle 
Farmers Ins. in, of Cedar Rapids 
Phenix Underwriters 
Continental Underwriters 

a * * 


Hartford Group 
Hartford Fire 
Henry Clay Fire 
London Mutual Fire of Toronto, 


Twin City Fire of Minneapolis 
Stonewall of Mobile, Ala. 
Sterling of Indianapolis 
Federal of New Jersey 
New York Underwriters 
Northwestern Fire & Marine 
Citizens of St. Louis 

* * @ 

Home Group 

Home 
Franklin 
City of New York 
Home Underwriters 
Winnepeg Underwriters 
Hibernia Underwriters 
Nova Scotia Underwriters 

7 * * 


Phoenix of London Group 
Phoenix of London 
Imperial 
Norwich Union Fire 
Norwich Union Indemnity 
Union Marine 
Columbia. New Jersey 
Phoenix Underwriters 
British & Federal Underwriters 
British Canadian Underwriters 
oe Indemnity 
London Guarantee & Accident 
United Firemen’s 
New York Fire Office | 


Ins. Co. a ®, ve Group 
Insurance Co. of N. 
Alliance 
Philadelphia Underwriters 
Montreal Underwriters 
National Security of Omaha, Neb 


Bankers Fire Ins. Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


Ogelthorpe Underw riters 
* * *& 


North British Group 
North British & Mercantile 
Commonwealth 
Pennsylvania 


Mercantile 
Interstate 
*e« * @ 
Aetna 
Aetna 





Canada 
Queen City Fire of Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Aetna Underwriters 
* *# @ 
Fireman’s Fund Group 
Fireman’s Fund 
Home F,. & M. 
Occidental Underwriters 
Commercial Underwriters 
Pacific Underwriters 
-Hawkeye-Des Moines Underwriters 
* * @ 
London & Lancashire Group 
London & Lancashire 
Orient 
Law Union & Rock 
Safeguard 
Eng. American Underwriters of Conn. 
London & Lancashire Indemnity 
Standard Marine 
Marine of London 
* * @ 
Boston Fire Group 
Boston 
Old Colony 
Camden (New England only) 
Michigan Commercial Underwriters 
* * * 


National of Hartford Group 
National 
Mechanics & Traders 
Colonial Underwriters 
Columbia Underwriters 
* * *& 


Firemen’s of Newark Group 
Firemen’s Ins. Co. of Newark 
Girard F. ; 

Mechanics 

Girard Unde rwriters 

Fireman’s Underwriters 

National-Ben Franklin 

Mechanics Underwriters 
** 


Crum & Forster Group 
United States (Guaranty Fire; Colonial Fire) 
North River 
Richmond 
Potomac 
Union- Buffalo 
Central States Underwriters 
United States Underwriters 
* . * 
Great American Group 
Great American 
G. A. (Rochester Dent) 
Massachusetts F. & MN 
North Carolina Home 
American Alliance 
eo ¢ 


Fire Association Group 
Fire Association 
Reliance 
Victory ve 
Philadelphia Underwriters 
* * * 


Fred S. James & Co. Group 
Urbaine 
Fagle, Star & British 
General, Paris 
* * 
Phoenix of Hartford Group 
Equitable, Providence 
Phoenix. Conmecticut 
Connecticut 
Mid-West De partment 
State Underwriters 
Equitable Underwriters 
Protector Underwriters 
Equitable Insurance Alliance Underwriters 
* 


Companies of Which E. C. Jameson Is President 























COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





Built on its REPUTATION of SER- | 
VICE to its LOCAL AGENTS | 
The sign of the COLUMBIAN NA- 
TIONAL backed by its integrity is the 
sign of good insurance 

T. A. LAWLER, General Manager 





LANSING, MICHIGAN 











Globe & Rutgers 
Hamilton 
** *# 
Caledonian Group 
pase se ea 
Caledonian-American 
Dubuque F. & M. 
Scotch Underwriters 
* * & 
Brown-Hall-Rathbone Group 
Century 
Assurance Company of America 
British General 
Independence 
Glen Cove Mutual Fire 
Dixie Fire 
Underwriters at ae Lloyds 
Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd 
Manchester pwr oar Mg Co., Ltd. 
Atlas Underwriters 
Atlas-Manchester Underwriters 
Albany Fire 
* * * 
Starkweather & Shepley Group 
Rhode Island 
Union, Paris 
Abielle, Paris 
Nationale. Paris 
Phenix, Paris 
Rhode Island-Union Underwriters 
* * * 

S. Frelinghuysen Group 
State of” Pennsylvania 
Stuyvesant 
Industrial 
Stuyvesant Underwriters 

* * * 
Glens Falls 
Glens Falls 
Glens Falls Underwriters 
_ * * 
London Assurance 
London Assurance 
London Underwriters 
* * * 
National Liberty 
National Liberty 
Liberty Underweiters 
Washington Underwriters 
* ao * 
Dubuque 
National Reserve 
Iowa Underwriters 
* * * 
Yorkshire Group 
Yorkshire 
London & Provincial 
* * #*# 

Corroon & Duffy Group 
American Equitable Assurance 
Knickerbocker Fire of New York 
American International Underwriters 

* *# «@ 
Hanover Fire 
Illinois Underwriters 

* * & 
American of Newark 
Jersey Fire Underwriters 

* * *& 
Insurance Co. of Pennsylvania 
American Underwriters Agency 
Insurance Underwriters of New York 

* — * 

Westchester 

Westchester Fire 
Atlantic Underwriters (partner) 
Delaware Underwriters 


New enaihine Group 

New Hampshire Fire 
Granite City Fire 
County Fire 

** « 

Scottish Union & National Group 

Scottish Union 
State, England 
British Underwriters 

** 


Sun of London Group 
Sun 
Patriotic 
Sun Underwriters 
* 
C. V. Meserole Group 
Pacific 
Bankers & Shippers 
New Jersey 
e+ 3 2 
Western & British American Group 
Western 
British American 
British Empire Underwriters 
St. Lawrence Underwriters 
* 


Royal Exchange 
Exchange Underwriters 


H, W. Letton Group 
Revherients F. & 
Great Lakes 
Holland- pred ric an _— 
* 


yo 
Svea 
Hudson 

Pa a 
Marquette National 
Pittsburgh Fire 
Fireman’s & Mechanics 





LOGUE RE-ENTERS FIELD 

H. A. Logue, well-known Pittsburgh 
insurance man, has opened a general 
insurance office after a period of rest. 
His plans and companies will be an- 
nounced later. Mr. Logue entered the 
insurance business at the age of 14 as 
the junior partner of C. M. Logue & 
Bro., located at 71 Federal _ street. 
Later he formed the corporation of 
Logue & Co., and continued the busi- 
uess until 1920. 








1922 


busi- 
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Carpenter to Develop 
Excess Re-Insurance 


LEAVES COTTON _INS. 


ASS’N 





Resigned Sept. 1 as Manager; Opens 
Own Office for Excess Treaties; 
Off for Europe 





Guy Carpenter, for the last nine years 
manager of the Cotton Insurance Asso- 
ciation, has resignea that position in 
order that he may devote his entire 
time to perfecting his business of plac- 
ing and caring for excess reinsurance 
contracts for fire companies. He has 
launched a new company, bearing the 
title of Guy Carpenter & Co., with head- 
quarters at 50 Pine street, where he 
may be found upon his return from the 
trip to Europe which he will start to- 
morrow. 

Long an insurance underwriter of 
recognized ability, especially in the 
handling of fire insurance risks on cot- 
ton and cotton shipments, Mr. Carpen- 
ter has come prominently into the in- 
surance limelight of late through his 
connections with the large excess re- 
insurance contracts placed abroad by 
several leading companies, Mr. Carpen- 
ter arranging for the consummation of 
the treaties. 

The idea of replacing facultative re- 
insurance with excess treaty reinsur- 
ance has gone over in a big way with 
several fire companies because of the 
increased underwriting facilities it has 
afforded them. The market in England 
for this form of insurance was largely 
developed by Mr. Carpenter and it is 
presumed by many that the favorable 
reception already accorded excess re- 
insurance will mean steady success for 
Mr. Carpenter. He is organizing a new 
company to handle excess reinsurance 
only, but the details of organization are 
still incomplete. Douglas G. Baird, the 
brilliant young insurance broker, whose 
rise in the business has been meteoric, 
is associated in a small way with Mr. 
Carpenter in Guy Carpenter & Co. 

The Excess Reinsurance Company, as 
Mr. Carpenter’s new insurance company 
is called, has been incorporated under 
the laws of Pennsylvania, with a capital 
of $200,000 and a surplus of $100,000. 

Mr. Carpenter is one of the most ponp- 
ular insurance men that New York City 
can number among its southern delega- 
tion. He gained most of his early train- 
ing in Georgia, representing as manager 
at Atlanta several British companies 
and one American company. Being in 
the heart of the cotton country gave 
him the opportunity to become a spe- 
cialist in that particular line, with the 
result that nine years ago he was se- 
lected to manage the Cotton Insurance 
Association. His services with that or- 
ganization have been of such a high 
character that it was only after consid- 
erable persuasion that he could secure 
the acceptance of his resignation. His 
apvlication had been in the hands of the 
officers since March. 





RIOT OR CAPTURE RISK? 

The sinking of the steamer Gorilla, 
by the frish Republican party, four 
miles below Cork, raises a novel point 
in marine insurance practice, says the 
“Policyholder” of England. The poli- 
cies contain the ordinary “free of cap- 
ture” clause, but include the risk of 
strikes, riots and civil disturbance. It 
is understood that abandonment has 
been tendered with regard to the ma- 
rine risk, policies, so presumably the 
claim will be made on those policies, but 
there appears to be a divided opinion 
as to whether the claim properly at- 
taches to the marine cover. No doubt 
the matter will be amicably settled, but 
it is obvious that there is matter for 
controversy over what constitutes riots, 
civil commotions, ete., in accordance 
with the terms of the policy. According 
to the photographs in the _ pictorial 
press, the vessel does not appear to be 
in a bad position, and it is to be hoped 
that she will be floated. She was only 
built last year, of 772 gross tons. 


Up-State Agencies 
Shy From Auto Risks 


THEFT LOSSES ARE HEAVIEST 








Many Refuse to Take Risks While 
Rum-Running Remains a Cause 
for Stealing 





With a loss of over $500,000 to com- 
panies writing fire and theft policies 
on automobiles in the cities and towns 
of northern New York State in one year, 
the agencies writing this class of in- 
surance have practically retired from 
the field and are not only refusing to 
write new business, but are also can- 
celling old policies. Until within the 
past few months or so, according to an 
official of the Adjustment Bureau of Al- 
bany, the rate of stolen cars has been 
as high as 100 a week. Whereas there 
were about forty or more companies 
writing automobile insurance in north- 
ern New York cities and towns at this 
time last year, over thirty have given 
up the line entirely, while the remain- 
ing few companies will only take busi- 
ness from the most reliable people and 
then only after the strictest kind of 
investigation. 

The situation in the state capital it- 
self has been slightly improving within 
the past month and a small amount of 
business is now being written there, but 
in the up-state cities and towns, such as 
Troy, Schenectady, Watervliet, Rome, 
Ogdensburg, Machanicsville, Glens 
Falls, Cohoes, Gloversville, Amsterdam, 
Rensselaer, ete., and as far south as 
Poughkeepsie the situation is bad. The 
Glens Falls company has stopped writ- 
ing in Troy, but stili does a little busi- 
ness in Albany; the Aetna has retired 
from the field entirely, while the Hart- 
ford, employers Liability, Providence 
Washington and the Star are commenc- 
ing to take a little Albany business but 
are careful as to the kind written. Not 
long ago the Atlas cancelled 175 auto- 
mobile policies in one week. 

Officials of the Adjustment Bureau of 
Albany state that the situation is the 
worst ever known 1n the history of the 
district. The deplorable condition is 
laid directly to pronibition and the in- 
crease of bootlegging throughout the 
country. The police, and even the state 
constabulary, are quite hopeless to cope 
with it. The officials say that the ma- 
jority of the cars are stolen by boot- 
leggers, who run them over the border 
into Canada, where they are generally 
stripped and then burned, although 
sometimes they are sold to other boot- 
leggers to be used in carrying on their 
business. In the latter cases the ap- 
pearance of the cars is changed and 
Canadian licenses are taken out. 





FALL GOLF TOURNAMENT 

The fall golf tournament of the Cas- 
ualty and Surety Club, of New York, 
will be held at the Grassy Sprain Golf 
Club, Bronxville. Arrangements for the 
use of tennis courts adjoining the Gra- 
matan Hotel brings the two competi- 
tions close enough together so that club 
members need not be out of touch with 
each other. Howard D. Wright is act- 
ing chairman of the golf committee and 
Welles Allen is handling the tennis 
arrangements. 


Hahn and Deal Will 
Be Agents for Atlas 


TO REPLACE THE OLD ALBANY 








Ability of Former Executives to Be 
Utilized By the Atlas Officers; 
Comment in State Capital 





With the purchase of the stock of the 
Albany by the Atlas Fire there has 
passed from existence one of the oldest 
fire insurance companies in New York. 
When the deal was consummated sev- 
eral months ago it was thought at the 
time in insurance circles of the capital 
that the old company would be con- 
tinued as a branch of the Atlas, but it 
is now well understood that this will 
not be the case. 

The activities of the Albany for many 
years past have been almost exclusively 
under the direction of Charles Hahn, its 
vice-president, and John P. Deal, its 
secretary. It was mainly through their 
efforts that the extensive business that 
the company now controls throughout 
northern New York State was built up. 
Besides devoting their energies to the 
Albany, Hahn and Deal have also con- 
ducted a general agency for the past 
twenty years or so in the Albany dis- 
trict for the National Fire of Hartford, 
the American Central, the Westchester 
Fire, the New Hampshire and the Scot- 
tish Union. They are two of the oldest 
and best known fire insurance men in 
the state and have “grown gray” in 
the business. 


Passing of the Albany 

While Mr. Hahn stated to the repre- 
sentative of The Eastern Underwriter 
that no official announcement would be 
made as to the future policy of the 
Atlas in regard to conducting the 
acquired business of the Albany for sev- 
eral months to come, it was learned 
from authentic sources elsewhere, and 
is quite the general opinion along State 
street, that the Albany, as a company, 
will pass out of existence, and the 
agency of Hahn & Deal will be ap- 
pointed as general agents for the Atlas 
in the Albany territory. In speaking 
about the maiter one of the principal 
stockholders of the Albany said that, 
while there had been some talk of re- 
trenchment in the conducting of its 
business and that the Atlas would send 
a special agent from New York to look 
after its interests in the state capital 
and adjoining territory, that this was 
not likely to be the case. 

By the terms of the transaction the 
Albany Insurance Building at 92 State 
street, which has been a landmark 
among Albany’s insurance circles for 
years, comes into possession of the 
Atlas. 





DIAZ OPENS LONDON OFFICE 

Maurice Diaz, who severed his con- 
nections recently as marine under- 
writer for the ill-fated National Benefit, 
of London, has returned to that city 
after a trip on the Continent of Europe 
and opened an insurance office. He 
is reported to be contemplating the 
covering of risks against loss in cotton 
future trading. This fall he may make 
another trip to the United States. 


HARRINGTON AGENCY SOLD 





Charles H. Gardner, Energetic Agent of 
Troy, N. Y., Purchases Control; 
Now Represents 12 Companies ° 





The agency formerly conducted by 
A. W. Harrington, Jr., Inc., at Troy, 
N. Y., has been sold to Charles H. 
Gardner of that city. Mr. Gardner has 
been in the insurance business for the 
past seventeen years and started in 
business on his own behalf about seven 
years ago. 

Mr. Gardner is a young man only 37 
years old, and with the increased op- 
portunities offered by the purchase of 
the Harrington business, he now be- 
comes one of the leading agents in the 
city of Troy. The Gardner Agency rep- 
resents the following companies: Home, 
Liverpool, London & Globe, Commer- 
cial Union, Westchester, Royal Under- 
writers, Springfield Fire & Marine. 
Firemen’s, Girard F. & M., Camden, 
Royal Indemnity, Fidelity & Deposit, 
Fidelity & Casualty. 
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H.KRAMER 


FOR INSURANCE COMPANIES 
90 William St., New York City 








“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST’ 


The Northern Assurance Go, 


(LTD., OF LONDON) 
Organized 18% 
Entered United States 1854 


Losses Paid - - - $130,000,000 
Losses Paid in U. S. $50,000,000 
Eastern and Southern Departments 


55 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


B. M. 
CROSTHWAITE 
AND 


COMPANY 


Automobile 
Insurance Specialists 











Suburban Head Agent 


Springfield 
F. & M. Insurance Co. 





45 JOHN STREET 
New York City, N. Y. 


Telephone 6784 John 











307 FOURTH AVENUE 


Nation- Wide 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Established 1886—HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
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CLARENCE A. KROUSE & CO. 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS 
325 WALNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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When Companies Made 
Start With $25 Cash 


OLD SUPERVISION DAYS 





GOOD 





All Required Was a Lot of Nerve; 
But Those Times Have 
Gone By 





W. N. Bament, general adjuster of 
the Home, writing in the company’s 
own publication, discusses supervision 
of insurance by the states in a gos- 
sipy and readable way. He cited two 
instances, one showing the effect of 
poor or not state supervision, and the 
other the effect of efficient supervision. 

Many years ago Mr.. Bament was 
sitting in the old National Hotel in 
Peoria (lll.), talking to a veteran in 
the business named Carson, who grew 
reminiscent. Carson said that one day 
in the later seventies he was walking 
down the principal street in Denver 
when he saw approaching a tall, seedy 
looking individual with a glossy Prince 
Albert suit, badly worn shoes turned 
over at the heels and with a silk hat 
which had seen better days. Carson’s 
description reminded one of pictures of 
Mr. Micawber in the days when he firat 
met Copperfield, and he resembled Mr. 
Micawber in another respect for he, 
too, was waiting for something to turn 
up. As he approached nearer he ex- 
tended his hand and said: “Carson, 
how do you do? I am g’ad to see you.” 
Carson replied: ‘My friend, you have 
the advantage of me.” Whereupon the 
man said: “What! Is it possible that 
you do not remember Sylvester Jones?” 
It seems that Sylvester Jones had for 
vears been travelling for a large eastern 
company in the Middle West when all 
at once, seemingly without any provo- 
cation, the company discharged him, 
he became soured on the world and 
finally drifted to Denver. 

Sylvester said: “Carson I would like 
to see you immediately after supper 
on a matter of business.” Carson in- 
vited him to supper, which invitation 
he declined, but about eight o’clock he 
appeared at the hotel and said: “Car- 
son I want you to go into business with 
me.” Carson was of course surprised 
and said: “What, go into business 
with you. What do you mean?” He 
replied: “I am going to get up an in- 
surance company.” Carson was still 
more greatly surprised and said: “Syl- 
vester, don’t you know that it takes 
money to get up an insurance com- 
pany?” “Yes,” said he, “I know that, 
but I have $7.50.” “What,” said Car- 
son, “you don’t expect to start an in- 
surance company on $7.50!" “No,” 
said he, “that’s what I want to see you 
about. It will take $25 to get up this 
insurance company and I want you to 
put up the extra $17.50.” He then pro- 
ceeded to explain that he would get 
applications printed and send them out 
to agents and when these came in he 
wou'd get policies printed, send them 
out and collect the premiums. He 
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The real strength of an insurance com- 
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would then print some more applica- 
tions and some more policies and worn 
up a big business. He further said 
that Senator Tabor, a very wealthy 
citizen of Denver, was getting up a 
company with $200,000 capital and when 
he got the business built up, he in- 
tended to offer it to Senator Tabor’s 
company and retire from business. 

Carson said: “Don’t you know that 
Tabor will want a snug sum of money 
to reinsfre your outstanding risks?” 
Sylvester replied that he wouldn’t pay 
Tabor any money, but he would offer 
him the business and he could either 
take it or leave it alone. Finally Car- 
son said: “Sylvester, I have been an 
honest man all my life and as I intend 
to continue such to the end, you will 
have to excuse me from going into any 
such visionary venture.” 


Jones Made Good 


Three years later Carson was again 
walking down the principal street in 
Denver when he gaw approaching a 
tall, stately, well-dressed gentleman, 
with a new Prince A'bert suit, patent 
leather shoes, silk hat, kid gloves and 
gold-headed cane. As he approached 
nearer, Carson recognized Sylvester 
Jones, who during the intervening three 
years had undergone a wonderful meta- 
morphosis. He greeted Cxrson cordi- 
ally, invited him to ascend one flight 
of stairs and ushered him into one of 
the most handsomely furnished offices 
he had ever gazed upon. It had pic- 
tures on the wal', fine mahogany furni- 
ture, velvet carpet, and all the other 
paraphernalia necessary for the equip- 
ment of a first-class office. 

Sylvester surveyed the surroundings 
proudly and said: “Carson, this is my 
office, the office‘ of my insurance com- 
pany. Let me show you something.” 
He went to the safe, took out a check 
book and gaid: “See, there, I have 
$60,000 in the bank and it is' all mine. 
I have about $20,000 more outstanding 
in the hands of agents and as soon as 
I co'lect it, I will have enough ana 
am going to quit.” Carson said: “How 
about Tabor, is he going to reinsure 


your outstanding risks?” “No,” said 
he, “I offered the business to him but 
he wanted a large sum of money to 
take it over, and of course I wouldn’t 
pay him anything, so the matter 
dropped.” Carson asked whether he 
had any unpaid losses. He pointed to 
a stack of papers about four feet high 
in one corner of the room and said: 
“Those papers represent losses.” Car- 
son then inquired whether or not he 
was going to pay them. “No,” said he, 
“I am simply going to let the papers 
lie there and as soon as I collect the 
$20,000 outstanding I am going to sell 
the office furniture and quit the busi- 
ness, for I will then have enough.” 
And the probabilities are that he did 
that very thing, for no one in the in- 
surance world has ever heard of Syl- 
vestor Jones from that day to this. His 
company had beautiful letter heads, but 
did not pay losses. 
The Other Side 

Now for the other side of the picture, 
and this wi'l demonstrate not only the 
practical operation of efficient state 
supervision, but will at the same time 
give an illustration of the effect which 
the whirligig of time in the fire in- 
surance business sometimes has upon 
the fortunes of men. 


About fifty years ago there was a 
great underwriter who held the _ posi- 
tion of general agent for a large east- 
ern company, with jurisdiction over 
the entire Midd’e West and South. with 
headquarters in a large western city. 
He received a salary of $2,000 a year 
and a contingent commission of 10% 
upon the net profits, and so large a 
business did he build up that in time 
his income amounted to between $40,000 
and $50,000 a year, which was no mean 
sum in those days even for a fire in- 
surance man. 

In the year 1868 this general agent 
had in his employ as general adjuster 
a gentleman about sixty years of age, 
who, desiring to take a trip to the Holy 
Land, asked for and was granted a 
three months’ leave of absence. This 
gentleman accompanied Mark Twain 
upon that trip which produced “Inno. 
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cents Abroad,” and he is mentioned 
quite frequently in that celebrated 
work. 

While the general adjuster was in 
Palestine, the general agent discharged 
him, apparently without any provoca- 
tion, notwithstanding the fact that he 
had granted him the leave of absence. 

In the year 1869 the general agent, 
whose income by this time had reached 
a figure probab y double the salary of 
the president of the company, had some 
disagreement with his principals and 
tendered his resignation, which was 
accepted; but so great a reputation 
had he built up, that he had no diffi- 
culty in his home city about organizing 
three fire insurance companies, each 
with $1,000,000 capital. He became 
president of all three and each did a 
large business from the start. 

In the year 1871, so tradition said 
until recently, Mrs. O’Leary’s cow 
kicked over a ‘antern in an old frame 
stable on DeKoven street on the west 
side in the city of Chicago, which re- 
sulted in next to the greatest confla- 
gration in the history of the world, cov- 
ering as it did an area of about two 
square miles and causing a_ property 
loss of nearly $100,000,000. 

Nearly every fire insurance company 
in the land was either ruined or very 
bad y crippled and among the number 
were the three companies to which 
reference has been made. A little leni- 
ency on the part of the state authori- 
ties, or a friendly disposed person in 
the office of the superintendent of in- 
surance would have been highly de- 
sirable in those trying times, but dur- 
ing the years which intervened between 
1868 and 1871, the discharged general 
adjuster had become superintendent ot 
insurance of the state in which the 
three companies were located, and the 
ashes were scarce’y cool in the confla- 
gration stricken city when the superin- 
tendent, with his assistants, put in an 
appearance at the office of the three 
companies and expressed his intention 
of examining into their financial condi- 
tion. The former general agent and 
the former general adjuster met face 
to face, but. the tables had turned, and 
the superintendent was not the kind of 
a man to heap coals of fire upon his 
enemy’s head, according to the Biblical 


formula. He said: “I want you to 
produce all the books, papers, assets 
and records of liabilities of each ot 


your three companies and lay them in 
separate piles upon this table.” They 
were produced. No one who knew the 
ex-general agent would ever suppose 
that he would attempt to shift the se- 
curities or manipulate the records, but 
the action of the superintendent clearly 
indicated that he intended to take no 
chances. 


As a result of the examination two 
of the companies were closed up, the 
capital stock of the third was reduced 
from $1,000,000 to $500,000, the ex- 
general agent lost the presidency, and 
the career of one of the greatest fire 
insurance men that this country has 
produced was virtually at an end. 
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Col. Button Condemns 
Underwriters Agencies 


QUESTIONS LOYALTY TO AGENTS 


Virginia Commissioner Discusses Mat- 
ter of Company-Agent Relations 
Before Association Meeting 
In his address before the Virginia As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents at their 
recent meeting in Norfolk, Commis- 
sioner of Insurance Joseph Button of 
that state said that he was absolutely 
opposed to the principle of underwriters 
agencies as practiced. It is diametri- 
cally opposed to all efforts to increase 
the competency of the agents’ force, he 
said. It increases the cost of handling 
the business not in proportion to the 
increase in profits. “It is a temptation 
to companies to overline and carry an 
undue amount of liability,” he said. “A 
great part of the increased business is 
undesirable, due to the poor selection 
by incompetent agents. It is side-step- 
ping the single agency agreement with 
the agent and means increased rates 
due to the insurance of undesirable 
risks by agents not properly trained.” 
What Constitutes a Good Agent 
Colonel Button put the duty of being 
a good agent right up to every agent by 

saying: 

“Agents are contact points between 
companies and the public, and it is 
through agents, as representatives of 
the business, that the public obtains its 
conception of fire insurance. Most of 
the antagonism over fire insurance is 
due to a wrong impression created with 
the public through ignorance on the 
part of local agents. Due to the awak- 
ening of the spirit of responsibility of 
local agents, happily, this is passing. 
It is only through the prosperity of the 
principal that its agent can succeed. 

“The agent must first have perspec- 
tive; he must realize the problems of 
the individual. An agent is no excep- 
tion. If business is to advance in public 
confidence it must be in a large measure 
through the increased knowledge of and 
interest in the business on the part of 
the local agents. He must realize that 
to advance individual interest at the 
expense of unwelcome notoriety to the 
business will react to the detriment of 





the individual, since agents prosper 
only as the business prospers. The 


public cannot and will not familiarize 


itself with the details of this highly 
technical business and only believes 


the charges of both sides in a feud and 
that the business is wrongfully con- 
ducted. This is a day when we are 
headed towards paternalism. Agents 
and companies must realize that to 
fight paternalism they must solve long- 
standing problems in the _ business, 
namely: lack of uniformity in  prac- 
tices, forms and methods of rates, and 
inability to compute insurance costs by 
classes. Since absolute computation is 
impossible, they must make an effort to 
justify approximately. Life insurance 
companies, through mortality tables, 
can show the public the cost of life in- 
surance; hence no regulation of life in- 
surance rates. When fire insurance com- 
panies are able to show the public that 
insurance practices, forms and methods 
of rates are uniform throughout the 
country and that the rates on each class 
are justifiable by underwriting experi- 
ence, then rate regulation will dis- 
appear. 
Loyalty of Companies to Their Agents 
“T have dwelt upon the matter of the 
loyalty of agents to the companies. 
What about the loyalty of the com- 
panies to their agents? Are they loyal 
to their agents when they enter an 
underwriters’ agency to compete for 
business with their own agents? Are 
they loyal to their agents when they 
accept business from brokers at a 
smaller rate of premium than they are 
willing to write it for the agent and 
allow the broker to introduce forms 
which they would not allow to their 
agents? I do not think that such prac- 
tices on the part of the company can 
be construed as loyalty to the agent. 


“T have two pet abominations; one is 
underwriters agencies and the other 
brokers and I will not be thoroughly 
contented with the situation until both 
of these are abolished or the broker is 
required to get his compensation from 
the insured, whose agent he is, rather 
than from the company.” 

Low Loss Ratio in Virginia 

Commissioner Button said that Vir- 
ginia’s loss ratio for a period of years 
had been uniformly low and the busi- 
ness has been exceedingly profitable for 
the companies. His address” having 
been made in open session, it was 
feared by some of the agents in attend- 
ance that his remarks in this connec- 
tion might be taken to mean that agents 
in Virginia were charging property own- 
ers of the state more than they would 
pay and that the companies were earn- 
ing an abnormal and an unjust profit 
on the business of the state. 

A prominent agent brought the mat- 
ter up at the termination of the conven- 
tion and said that it might bring all of 
the agents into discredit. ‘“As for me,” 
he said, “I would not be at all com- 
fortable if I thought that | was making 
my people pay more than the insurance 
is worth, as the commissioner’s address 
would imply. The profits to the com- 
panies cannot be more than, 5% plus 
another 5% tor conflagration hazard. 
So long as the business does not exceed 
that amount, which it has not, we are 
not overcharging our customers or lay- 
ing upon them any special burdens.” 
Control By South Eastern Underwriters 

Association 

In speaking on this subject, Commis- 
sioner Button said: 

“There is still another matter that I have 
had in mind for some time and IL have deter- 
mined today to take you into my confidence. 
It relates to the control of the situation in 
Virginia by the South Eastern Underwriters 
Association. Virginia, in my opinion, is en 
titled to the best that there is, because Vir 
ginia’s loss ratio for a period of ‘ has 
been uniformly low and the business has been 
exceedingly profitable for the companies. Un 
fortunatly this association is governed more or 
less by the general agents with headquarters 
in Atlanta and are naturally influenced by 
conditions in their home state, a state that 
had a loss ratio in 1921 of 108%. We are linked 
up with a number of unprofitable states, such 
as South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama, and 
| am informed these general agents have a 
profit-sharing contract and naturally look to 





Virginia to pull them out of the hole, and 
whenever I[ desire some change in rate or 
some change in form ! am denied it because 


if it is allowed in Virginia it would have to 
be allowed in all of the other states. Conse- 
quently Virginia suffers thereby. 

“Fire insurance general agencies, as operated 
in the southeast, to which Yirginia agencies 
report, are actually branch ‘Offices of the ‘com 
pany. These offices have absolute control over 
the business for their territory. They appoint 
special agents, handle the agency plants, out- 
line underwriting policies, see to the adjust- 
ment of losses and collect the premiums. Since 


How Board of Appeals 
In Massachusetts Works 


OFFERS PUBLIC RATE REDRESS 





Only Six Cases Have Yet Come Before 
It; Commissioner Hobbs One of 
Three Members 


By Frank L. J Armstrong 


Fire insurance rates in Massachusetts 
on the whole have given the companies 
less trouble than in almost any other 
state in the Union. This has been attri- 
buted in a large measure to the effect 
which the law has on the attitude of 
the public that provides a source for 
airing its grievances as to excessive or 
unfair rates before state authorities. 

In 1911 the Massachusetts Legislature 


offices one evening may be delivered to the 
companies, the greater number of which are 
located in New York City and Hartford, Conn., 
within eighteen hours, the greatest volume of 
business is reported to the home offices of the 
companies. 

“The conditions and hazards of Virginia are 
very dissimilar to the other states included 
in the South Eastern Underwriters Association. 
Virginia’s industries are more diversified and 
of a different nature. We do not have the 
cotton. We have not the tremendous negro 
population and the megroes we have are not 
of the corn field type. Our experience does not 
justify the belief that we have the same moral 
hazard. Fire insurance conditions in Virginia 
and the geographical location of the state ap- 
pear to warrant the belief that under existing 
methods of rate supervision, this state should 
be placed under a bureau, supervising states 
having insurance conditions similar to our 
own, and supervised by company officials 
familiar with these conditions. It is only 
natural that the general agents supervising the 
territory of the South Eastern States, these 
states, Virginia excepted, having approximately 
the same conditions, should mentally assume 
the same attitude towards all of this territory. 

Proposes Separate Organization 

“This brings me to the suggestion that I pro 
pose to make, that Virginia be either added to 
the middle department or that the Virginia 
Inspection Pes! Rating Bureau be made a 
separate organization, supervised by the execu- 
tives handling fields similar to Virginia. This 
may seem to you a little revolutionary, but the 
law says that we shall have a rating and 
inspection bureau for this state, and while 
the law has been technically complied with the 


bureau as it exists today has very little 
authority. It is not pleasing to me when I 
communicate with the manager of the bureau 


here, to have to await an answer until he 
communicates with Atlanta. I introduced a 
resolution at the commissioners’ meeting at St. 
Louis looking to the organization of a central 
bureau to supervise the activities of all of the 
numerous bureaus in the interest of uniformity 
We have a meeting scheduled for September 7 
between the Fire Insurance Committee of the 
Nattonal Convention of Insurance Commission- 
erg-and the committee of five from the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. am very hope- 
ful that we will agree upon a plan that will 
correct the evils of the present situation and 
will make for uniformity of forms, schedules, 


enacted a law which provided for a 
Board of Appeal on fire insurance rates, 
consisting of the commissioner as chair- 
man and two appointive members. The 
appointive members receive $10 a day 
while engaged on a case before the 
board; the commissioner serves with- 
out compensation. Any person aggrieved 
by any rating of a fire company or 
board making premium rates for fire 
insurance may file a written complaint 
with the commissioner. The petitioner 
must state in full on blank drawn for 
the purpose the grounds on which he 
complains, setting forth sufficient infor- 
mation as to the property and rating, 
his interest in it and reasons why he 
deems the rate in question is excessive, 
unfair or discriminatory. The complaint 
is transmitted to the board, which noti- 
lies all parties concerned, including the 
rating board through which the rate 
was promulgated, who agree on a date 
for hearing which shall be not earlier 
than seven days after filing the com- 
plaint. 
Why Rate Redress Was Wanted 


The necessity for having some form 
of redress or relief for the public in 
the matter of complaints on account 
of fire insurance rates grew out of con- 
siderable agitation which had arisen 
from time to time in the years immedi- 
ately preceding the establishment of the 
Board of Appeal and which found ex- 
pression in bills submitted to the Legis- 
lature and before insurance committees 
but without action. There are those 
who recall the head and front of the 
defence of fire insurance then—George 
P. Field, a wise, forceful and diplomatic 
chieftain. He guided the thought of 
the times in the direction of the better 
policy of the companies of yielding to 
a certain extent in the matter of rate 
supervision and rate making. He con- 
vinced the companies that there was no 
reasonable objection, since they had 
nothing to conceal as to rates, in a 
state board composed of unprejudiced 
persons to which the public should 
have recourse, their grievances investi- 
gated and findings made as to the 
alleged injustice of a rate. 

A bill was, therefore, introduced by 
Henry G. Wells, then a member of the 
insurance committee who later became 
president of the Senate and is now Dis- 
trict Attorney. This original measure 
was entitled, “To provide for a Board 
of Appeal to supervise the rating of 
risks by insurance companies.” After a 
stormy passage, during which it was 
redrafted in simpler form under its 
present title by F. H. Hardison, then 
insurance commissioner, it was enacted. 

Public’s Slow Recognition 
The public has been slow in recogniz- 
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body to which it may appeal for justifi- 
cation of its rights in respect to proper 
rating and expect impartial treatment. 
Two reasons may be given for this. 
Decisions of the board have not shown 
thus far that there is anything the mat- 
ter with rates in Massachusetts. Fur- 
thermore, the powers of the board are 
limited to making such recommenda- 
tions as it deems advisable. It may 
use its discretion as to the form and 
extent of these recommendations. If in 
the judgment of the board its investiga- 
tions have shown that a rate is exces- 
sive or unjust or that the insured is 
being discriminated against, it has no 
power to order the rating boards to 
reduce the rate. Its powers constitute 
those of a board of review whose activi- 
ties have largely been confined to dis- 
cussions of physical conditions of risks 
in their relations to making fire insur- 
ance rates and what fixes their correct- 
ness and reasonableness, It can go no 
farther than the Massachusetts law 
stipulates in respect to rate-making and 
control which is limited to proceeding 
against a company for violation § of 
the anti-discrimination or anti-rebate 
statutes. The nature of the cases some- 
times require several sittings, investi- 
gations and often necessitate the ser- 
vices of experts. 

Whether there is an unknown value 
not yet fully recognized that the Board 
of Appeal may possess, in that it serves 
to keep a certain element that would 
make trouble and expense for the com- 
panies under some restraint and also 
acts as a channel for educating the 
public as to rate-making, is a question. 
Six cases only have come before it for 
findings. All of these have been on 
account of rates promulgated by the 
New England Insurance Exchange ex- 
cept one by the Boston Board, the prop- 
erty being located within its jurisdic- 


tion. In each of these the findings have 
been that the rate was neither exces- 
sive unfair nor discriminatory. The 
board had its first case in 1917 and 


was heard by the Insurance Commis- 
sioner, who at that time was Frank H. 
Hardison; Alfred Green, a former mem- 
ber of the Legislature, and Judd Dewey, 
a prominent lawyer. The two latter 
members were appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. The rate complained of was on 
a frame apartment house in Brockton, 
Mass., and involved the question of 
exposure charge. 

Findings on two other cases in which 
the risks were also apartment houses 
and another involving the question of 
the correct classification as a dwelling 
or a hotel have since been made. A 
case that had the most interest for both 
the fraternity and the public was that 
of eight shoe factories throughout the 
Commonwealth, all in the sprinklered 
risk class. The complaint was brought 
in October, 1920, on the grounds that 
the rates were excessive, the experience 
of this class of sprinklered risks, to- 
gether with the general profits of the 
insurance companies, justifying a _ re- 
duction. Several hearings were given, 
the entire matter thoroughly investi- 
gated by the board and a decision ren- 


dered in January, 1921, that the proper- 
ties had not been improperly rated. 
The members of the board who sat on 
this case were the Commissioner of In- 
surance, Clarence W. Hobbs; Butler R. 
Wilson and A. E. Green, who has con- 
tinued a member. These constitute the 
present board. 
Harmony Between State and Exchange 
Up to the present fire insurance in- 
terests in the Old Bay State have held 
their own against all onslaughts at- 
tempted through legislative pressure. 
This is no indication, however, that the 
companies may not see state rate- 
making eventually in that state. If 
New York, for example, makes the rates 
so low that the companies will 
even up in states where they are not 
prevented by official action, state rate- 
making will be sought for as a defen- 
sive measure. Whether the companies 
will put up a fight if that time comes 
in Massachusetts will depend somewhat 
upon any change in relations between 
state and the New England Insurance 
Exchange. The two have worked to- 
gether harmoniously for some _ years 
with almost no interference on the part 
of the state. The companies have shown 
their satisfaction with the conduct of 
rate-making and supervision as_ they 
have existed and preferred to let these 
features of the business remain as they 
have. Conditions in Massachusetts are 
different, where the companies have 
placed the entire responsibility for the 
rating system in the hands of one offi- 
cial whose acts and words have had 
the support of the insurance commis- 
sioner. Whether this has been the 
wiser course or not the companies will 
have to decide when Massachusetts 
puts up to them the question of state 
rate-making. 

ALBANY CUTS OFF RAGS 
Buildings Storing Rags on Prohibited 
List As Result of Several Heavy 
Fires So Far This Year 


While New York City has been in- 
vestigating its warehouse fires, Albany, 
Troy and other neighboring cities have 
been investigating no less than twenty 
fires during the past six months caused 
by the storage of rags. The latest fire 
in this connection occurred at Troy 
early in July, when the warehouse of 
the Simon Rag Company was totally de- 
stroyed with a loss of nearly $500,000. 
The warehouse had been insured by a 
prominent Albany agency and had been 
classed as “unlisted” with a high rate 
of insurance placed upon it. 

Since the Troy fire, however, the Al- 
bany agents have placed upon the pro- 
hibitive list either listed or unlisted 
warehouses and other buildings wherein 
rags or junk of any description is 
stored. The agents will not now either 
insure these buildings or their contents 
so that it is practically impossible for 
the warehousemen or the owners to 
secure any insurance whatsoever upon 
them, 


“Albany agents regard all such risks 
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Shanghai Agent Pays 
New York a Visit 


A. W. HEXAMER LIVED HERE 





Member of Sutterlee & Hexamer; 
Many American Companies 
Writing in China 


A visitor to New York is A. W. Hex- 
amer, of Shanghai, China. Mr. Hex- 
amer is well known in New York as 
for some time he was with Parsons & 
Eggert. His firm is Sutterlee & Hex- 
amer, one of the leading insurance 
agencies in China. 

There are a number of American in- 
surance companies’ represented in 
China including the American Foreign 
Insurance Association group, Globe & 
Rutgers, United States, North River 
and Agricultural. It is easy for an 
insurance company to enter China for 
there is no insurance supervision, no 
deposit required and no stamp tax. 

Mr. Hexamer is optimistic about 
conditions in China. Values are grow- 
ing and prosperity reigns. Americans, 
American companies and American in- 
stitutions stand exceptionally well with 
the Chinese. 

Hexamer & Sutterlee also handle life 
insurance as Mr. Sutterlee is an ex- 
perienced life insurance man. 

Mr. Hexamer visited Toronto and 
Montreal before coming here. 


with suspicion,” said a prominent agent 
of the city this week, “and our policy 
against the storage of rags has become 
very drastic. Not only are the contents 
of those buildings storing rags and junk 
now on the prohibitive list, but also the 
buildings themselves.” 
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HAD AN ACTIVE LIFE 

The late S. Conrad Ott, who died re- 
cently at his home in Merchantville, N. 
J., represented the Maryland Casualty 
for all lines at Camden. He was Com- 
missioner of Bankruptcy and president 
of the Camden County Bar Association 
at the time of his death, and had for- 
merly served as clerk of the Grand Jury 
and been associated with the editorial 
staff of the Camden “Post” and “Daily 
Courier.” The largest men’s Bible class 
in South Jersey was taught by Mr. Ott. 











FARMERS OF IOWA HERE 
On August 30 the Farmers Insurance 
Company of Iowa secured from the 
State Superintendent of Insurance at 
Albany the certificate admitting the 
company to do business in the State of 
New York. 


The Continental Underwriters  re- 
ceived on August 31 certificate from 
the Insurance Commissioner of Virginia 
authorizing them to do business in that 
state. 
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Editorial Views On 
Insurance Publicity 


WHAT INSURANCE PRESS SAYS 


“Insurance Field” and “National Un- 
derwriter” Comment on Letters 
Received By This Paper 


Both the “Insurance Field” and “Na- 
tional Underwriter” last week devoted 
their leading editorial space to a dis- 
cussion of letters which The Eastern 
Underwriter recently obtained from im- 
portant American newspapers and news 
agencies in which the news gathering 
chiefs declared that their papers were 
open to legitimate insurance news; that 
they harbor no discrimination against 
insurance or legitimate insurance news; 
and that the only reason why Samuel 
Untermyer gets so much publicity is be- 
cause as a manufacturer of news he is 
an adroit and expert performer. 

Some of the comments made by the 
“Insurance Field” follow: 

“The general daily newspaper is a 
record of crime, scandal, the unusual, 
the latest frivolity, whether it be ex- 
hibited in politics, in the pulpit, the 
courts, society, the theatre, the swim- 
ming pool or elsewhere. 

Untermyer’s “News” Advantages 

“Mr. Untermyer qualifies highly we 
should say under varying aspects as a 
source of news formation under any of 
those heads. Protected by the double 
aegis of immunity as a lawyer and as a 
legislative instrument he accuses the 
insurance business generally of being a 
criminal conspiracy in New York to ex- 
tort money and to conceal inordinate 
profits. He puts helpless witnesses on 
the stand to browbeat and insult them, 
to twist their replies and then speaks 
of their inquisition as proof of his 
charges. This is certainly news in the 
American sense. It is news in the same 
sense as when Babe Ruth knocks out 
two homers in one game, or goes to the 


dry dock with an ulcerated leg and his 
wife fans the weary hero to comfort; 
or when any other picturesque item 
‘makes the desk.’ 

“His charges are against corporations, 
not individuals. Anybody can say cor- 
porations are thieves with impunity. 
Even if he picked out an individual his 
double professional immunity would pro- 
tect him. On the other hand, if any 
corporation should attempt to respond 
with charges against Mr. Untermyer 
they would have to answer in court. At 
that price any corporation seeking vin- 
dication could ‘make the desk’ with 
news that would be ‘real news’ in the 
newspaper sense, ‘important,’ pictur- 
esque. If he could be indicted for crim- 
inal libel against a whole mass of cor- 
porations—which is not possible—it 
would make ‘the front page’ in New 
York papers for at least two days. Un- 
termyer is as important to New York 
papers as Babe Ruth, Jack Dempsey, 
the Queen of the Bootleggers or the 
newest Ziegfeld Follies girl who has de- 
cided to ‘show her ears.’ 

“It would be well for insurance in- 
terests to bear in mind what the Chi- 
cago ‘Tribune’ says to The Eastern Un- 
derwriter: that insurance matters of 
any kind are considered by the daily 
press to be ‘of class interest and more 
properly the province of insurance jour- 
nals. That has come to be true of 
every important business interest. 
Strong business papers of insurance are 
the best protection of the insurance 
business.” 

Views of “The National Underwriter” 

The “National Underwriter” has these 
comments to make on the subject: 

The Eastern Underwriter of New York in 
a commendable bit of enterprise printed a double 
page, giving facsimile letters received from a 
number of newspapers, whose managing editors 
expressed themselves on the subject of insurance 
publicity. ‘These men stated that the papers did 
not discriminate against insurance when it comes 
to printing news. Whenever insurance news 
has a general interest it will be published the 
same as any other items. 

It seems to us that in most respects the in- 
surance people have attacked the publicity prob- 
lem from the wrong angle. They have taken 


the position that the newspapers do not give 
sufficient publicity to insurance. They have not 
studied the question from the standpoint of the 
newspapers. The newspaper editor fixes a 
definite value on news items. What appears 
to be very important sometimes to the insur- 
ance folks carries but little or no value from 
the secular newspaper standpoint. The item 
might be exceedingly interesting and useful from 
the viewpoint of the trade insurance paper but 
would be thrown into the waste basket of the 
general newspaper. 


The insurance people have been endeavoring 
to get papers to publish mere write up stuff, 
essays or feature articles that have no general 
interest and would not be read by the public at 
large. Such have no real news value teeta the 
general newspaper standpoint. 

The Eastern Underwriter asked the daily 
newspaper editors about the Untermyer cam- 
paign, stating that the insurance people com- 
plained that the prosecution side was featured 
and the defense received no publicity. The 
newspaper editors called attention to the fact 
that Mr. Untermyer’s attacks, whether on insur- 
ance companies, banks, railroads, trade unions 
or what not, constituted publicity in which the 
great body of readers were interested. His 
attacks on insurance companies were not fea- 
tured any more than his broadsides on other 
lines. 

We have not today in insurance circles, ma- 
chinery of publicity that can get into immediate 
action: and to take advantage of emergencies. 
If we had, the papers would have been very 
glad to have had the insurance side at the 
time of the Untermyer investigation. When the 
insurance folks got around to combat the Unter- 
myer attacks the intense interest was gone. 
Then the best that could be done was to publish 
reading matter advertisements in the form of 
essays. This publicity did some good. How 
ever, the people at large were not interested in 
it and outside of the insurance folks themselves 
it was not widely read. If, however, advantage 
had been taken of the situation when the insur- 
ance companies were being attacked, the news- 
paper editors undoubtedly would have been glad 
to have heard what the insurance folks had to 
say in defense. The time to get insurance news 
in the newspapers is when the public mind is 
ready to receive it. There are abundant op- 
portunities for constructive publicity in  insur- 
ance, but the iron must be hit while it is hot. 
After time has elapsed and the public mind then 
is not in a responsive state, the newspapers are 
unwilling to print material that is dead. 

The fire insurance folks have not gotten into 
the publicity channels in the right way. Per- 
haps they are afraid to entrust so important a 
work to anyone without deliberate supervision. 
However, when deliberation is given to what 
shall be printed or not, the news value has 
waned. Newspapers want matter straight from 
the bat, while the public is interested in a sub- 
ject. The Eastern Underwriter letters bear out 
this statement and plainly show that the insur- 
ance companies need to “evise their system of 
publicity. 
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National Board of Fire Underwriters 
Making Elaborate Preparations 
for Greatest Event in Fire 
Protection 


What is expected to be the greatest 
national movement that the country 
has ever known in the interest of fire 
prevention is in active preparation by 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, the Chamber of Commerce, the Na- 
tional Fire Protective Association and 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents. This will be National Fire Pre- 
vention Week, which will be solemnized 
in each important city of the United 
States trom October 2 to 9, inclusive. 

For the past twenty-one years Na- 
tional Fire Prevention Day has always 
been held on October 9 in commemora- 
tion of the great Chicago fire of fifty- 
one years ago. But it was found that 
only one day devoted to this great cause 
was not sufficient to do it justice. In 
the words of an official of the National 
Board, “it was not long enough to drive 


the object lessons home upon the people 
of the United States.” 


At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittees of the various organizations in- 
terested in the enterprise a short time 
ago it was decided to lengthen the day 
into a week, as the time would thus 

give greater opportunity for the people, 
and particularly the public schools of 
the country, to derive benefit from it. 
There was some opposition developed 
at the meeting as to the change, as it 
was the opinion of some that the idea 
of “week” movements had somewhat 
paled upon the American public. But 
these objections were overcome finally 
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by the benefits to be 
the longer period 
What the Agents Will Do 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers is circularizing the fire insur- 
ance agents throughout the country so 
that they will get into touch with the 
officials of their cities or towns, the fire 
departments, the chambers of commerce 


derived by having 


and other civic bodies and business 
organizations, as well as with women’s 
clubs, school officials, churches, Boy 
Scouts and Camp F¥ire Girls organiza- 
tions, with the idea of promoting the 
cause of Fire Prevention Week more 
actively than they did Fire Prevention 


Day in the past. The local newspapers 
are also being approached and are be- 
ing impressed with the importance of 
educating the public on the subject. 

Public officials are being communi 
cated with by the National Board, as 
well as the Chamber of Commerce, to 
the effect that fire destruction is a 
public evil, and that the fighting of fire, 
through departments, is a public duty. 
Proclamations by Governors, Fire Mar- 
shals, Mayors and Village Presidents 
are expected to be given to fire preven- 
tion during the week. 

Public Speaking at Schools 

Arrangements are being made to have 
firemen in uniforms appear upon the 
Fire Prevention Week programs at the 
different schools, giving proper instruc- 
tion as to the methods of sending in a 


fire alarm. Common fire hazards will 
also be discussed and the ways to pre- 
vent them. 


A series of educational parades in the 
different cities and towns are also con- 
templated, consisting of floats bearing 
instructions and warnings upon the sub- 
ject of fire hazard. 

Besides the lectures given at the 
schools throughout the week, arrange. 
ments are also being made to have the 
clergymen at the churches on October 8 
preach sermons upon the subject of fire 
prevention, emphasizing the needless 
waste of life and property through pre- 
ventable fire. 

The newspapers are expected to give 
every co-operation possible both 
through their advertising, as well as 
their editorial and news columns. 

The chambers of commerce through- 
out the United States are giving the 
matter more attention this year than 
ever before and are throwing their 
weight into securing the largest possi- 
ble effectiveness for Fire Prevention 
Week. 

Committees Handling the Campaign 

The National Fire Protective Asso- 
ciation, which is making every effort 
toward making Fire Prevention Week 
the most elaborate campaign ever 
staged for the purpose of bringing home 
to the public that a loss by fire is every- 


body's loss, announces the following 
committee who will manage the cam- 
paign: T. Alfred Mlemming, chairman; 
John CC. Arz, T. F. Baker, G. L. Ball, 
Frederick V. Bruns, James T. Catlin, 
Henry Detchon, Frank G. Ensign, E. D. 
Hardy, John F., oo C. W. Hedja, 


Alan F. Hersey, H. Hess, Lloyd Mar- 


shall, D. O. Seckanry, H. L. Miner, 
George H. Nettleton, Charles H. Stev- 
ens, Gilbert kk. Stecher, J. L. Banish, 
Craig Belk, Harry C. Brearly, $ S. W. Ing- 
lish, Eugene Leclere, C. H. Pattan, 
Charles Renshaw, Ralph E. Richman, 
BE. L. Sanders, W. F. Seffens, Jay W. 
Stevens, E. P. Stover, C. L. Topping, 
Stacey W. Wade, Louis A. Welsh, Sid- 


ney J. Williams and H. P. Weaver. 


Jersey Commissioner Ill 
William E. Tuttle, Jr., Insurance Com- 
missioner of New Jersey, has retired 
as a candidate for the democratic nomi- 
nation for Governor because of illness. 
The commissioner was stricken by an 
attack of acute articular rheumatism, 


necessitating complete rest for an in- 
definite period if he is to recover, ac- 
cording to the attending physicians. 


This withdrawal leaves the field clear 
for Circuit Judge George 8. Sisler, and 
is the fourth candidate to drop from the 
race because of sickness. 


No Explosives In 
Jersey Warehouses 


PERMITS ARE BEING 


Dangerous Chemicals Being Removed 
From Jersey City Warehouses 
And No Permits Are Issued 


REFUSED 


A result of the investigation of the 
warehouses throughout New Jersey by 
the New Jersey Rating Office and others 
having the supervision of listed ware- 
houses in the state under their direc- 
tion, as an aftermath of the serious 
warehouse fires in New York City due 
to the alleged storage of magnesium 
powder and other prohibited chemicals, 
has been the removal of all such ma- 
terials from the warehouses during the 
past month. In Jersey City, for ex- 
amp’e, the warehouses have been swept 
clean of not only known explosives but 
also all hazardous chemicals listed on 
the Alphabetical List of Charges for 
Merchandise Stored in Listed Storage 
Warehouses. According to Thomas 
O’Rourke, assistant inspector of com- 
bustibles of the Jersey City Fire De- 
partment, who has been giving his spe- 
cial attention to this matter during the 
past month or so, there are no hazard- 
ous chemicals or combustibles stored 
in Jersey City warehouses at this time, 
and practically no explosives at all ex- 
cept a small quantity of dynamite un- 
der separate storage. “And there isn’t 
going to be any” he says. 
Camouflaging Chemicals, O’Rourke Says 

“Since the time of the Jane street 
and Washington street warehouse 
fires,’ said Mr. O’Rourke this week, 
“there have been some vigorous at 
tempts made by certain parties to store 
dangerous chemicals and combustibles 
in the listed warehouses of Jersey City. 
These parties have endeavored to se- 
cure permits here for the storage of 
these chemicals but all such permits 
have been promptly refused. We are 
making a thorough investigation of 
this matter and are taking every pre- 
caution to protect our citizens from 
such fires as have occurred recently in 
New York. 

“In some instances we have found 
that attempts have been made _ to 
camouflage the nature of these cheim- 
icles. For example, we have found that 
attempts to list calcium chloride, that 
we regard as a dangerous hazard, had 
been made simply as ‘chloride,’ and 
magnesium powder either as ‘magnesi- 
um’ or ‘magnesium chloride. These 
attempts are being frustrated, however, 
and the warehouse fire hazards in this 
city are being reduced to a minimum.” 


JERSEY AGENTS SAY 
AUTO DEALERS SELL 
INSURANCE ON SIDE 


(Continued from page 1) 

this question: “Shall every public gar- 
age owner be his own insurance omar?” 

The writer in question stated that a 
garage owner in his section, after being 
solicited by the representative of one 
of the large casualty companies, had 
his daughter, who was employed as a 
stenographer at the garage, licensed as 
an insurance agent ,to solicit and write 
not only the various lines on automo- 
biles he sold, but also to place his en- 
tire line on buildings, machinery, stock 
and fixtures. “Of course, we do not like 
the idea of the loss of this premium 
business,” the writer says, “but above 
and beyond that, I am of the opinion 
that a higher principle is involved, and 
if continued to grow, where will it end? 
What can be done? An agency qualifi- 
cation law might help, but until the 
companiss themselves maintain a 
higher regard for legitimate agents, we 
may look for additional appointment of 
garage owners, grocery clerks, barbers 
and bootblacks as insurance agents.” 


Insurance Mian Starts 
Big Campaign Aimed 
At Auto Accidents 


GETS GRAND JURY HERE TO ACT 


Impressive Statistics of Accident Toll 
Presented to Public Officials 
for Consideration 


The August grand.jury of New York 
County, a member of which was Chaun- 
cey S. S. Miller, advertising manager of 
the North British and Mercantile, set 
machinery in motion which will prob- 
ably greatly curtail the number of auto- 
mobile accidents in New York City, thus 
eventually cutting down the property 
damage, collision and liability loss rec- 
ords. It developed statistics showing 
that 115 persons have been killed in 
automobile accidents the first six 
months of 1922. 

The grand jury makes a number of 
important recommendations which will 
curtail accidents, if carried out, and it 
presented its minutes to high authori- 
ties who can pick up the suggestions 
and help make them effective. This in- 
vestigation was conceived by Mr. Miller 
who had no difficulty in convincing the 
members of the grand jury of the im- 
portance of the subject. The grand 
jury minute follows: 

At the close of the August, 1922, ses- 
sion of the regular grand jury of this 


county we, the members thereof, de- 
clare: 
FIRST: That there are too many accidents 


and homicides caused by automotive vehicles in 
the City and County of New York, 

SECOND: That the Motor Vehicle Bureau 
of the State Tax Department should be more 
rigid and thorough before granting owners and 
drivers licenses, 

THIRD: That the traffic regulations should 
be made more stringent and more strictly en- 
forced, 

FOURTH: That an automatic device be in- 
stalled on all commercial automobiles limiting 
their speed to a reasonable degree, 

FIFTH: That whenever possible jail sen- 
tences follow convictions for infractions of the 
law, instead of fines, 

SIXTH: That in addition to presenting this 
Minute to Judge Koenig of the Court of Gen- 
eral Sessions, and to District Attorney Banton, 
that a copy be sent to the State Tax Commis- 
sion, Motor Vehicle Bureau, in this City, to the 
Honorable John A. Harriss, Third Deputy Police 
Commissioner in charge of traffic matters, to 
Chief Justice McAdoo and Justice House and 
Associates and to the Foreman of the regular 
Grand Jury of this County assembling next 
month. 


We append data accumulated through 
our inquiries and investigations: .this 
month which led to the formulation of 
the above declarations and recommenda- 
tions: 

(A) 


August 19, 1922. 
The following data was furnished by 
telephone to the District Attorney, Mr. 
Collins, of the Motor Vehicle Bureau 
speaking: 


Since January 1, 1922, for Greater New York: 
Number of registered pleasure vehicles 
RM UNISIEIED 2 05-5 1cik-5. Gis Wes iaveisicinjonn aunt 
Number of registered commercial ve- 
hicles (automobiles)  o.ic6666 060 ccc 
Number of registered taxicabs......... 
Number of registered trailer vehicles, 
CC 1 Ya ert nae 952 


198,077 


Number of registered motor cycles..... 7,370 
Number of registered auto dealers..... 1,602 
Number of registered chauffeurs (re- 

MEWRIS GEO DOW) 6 0.56.6 i 60scasiccacens 289,793 
Number of registered operators (own- 

DEAD sis sass wees n a see ere ea oes 275,342 


No exact information is available as to the 
number of road tests given, but it is estimated 
that S00 are given daily, tests being made by 
sixteen (16) representatives of the Motor Ve 
hicle Bureau, and about 65% eventually pass the 
road test. 


(B) See photostat attached. 


Recommendations 

We recommend that with applications 
for chauffeurs’ and operators’ licenses a 
physician’s and oculist’s certificates be 
filed certifying to the general health, 
hearing and eye sight of the applicant, 
and that licenses be granted only to 
those apparently possessing normal 
hearing and vision. 


SECOND: We recommend that applicants 
for owners’ and drivers’ licenses be furnished 
with the Motor Vehicle Law of the State of 
New York, and the New York City Automotive 
regulations. 

THIRD: We recommend that all municipal 
automotive omnibuses discharge passengers at 
curb lines of the streets instead of the middle 
of road ways. 

FOURTH: We recommend that at all con- 
gested traffic points throughout this city the same 
alternate crossing of pedestrians and passage of 
automotive vehicles be installed as now obtains 
along Fifth Avenue, a portion of Broadway, etc. 

FIFTH: We recommend, also, that the author- 
ities having charge of traffic matters confer with 
similar officers of other localities with a view to 
effecting similarity of traffic regulations and the 
adoption of a uniform standard system of hand 
signaling by automotive vehicle operators. 

We have been impressed with the following 
occurrences, namely, the death of a child June 
23, 1922 on 126th Street between Seventh and 
Lenox Avenues due to being run down by a 
chauffeur twenty-two years of age, driving under 
a ten-day permit and unaccompanied by a li- 
censed operator. 

SECOND: By the arraignment of a chauf. 
feur, who has a record of some thirty charges 
of violation of the traffic laws, the last being 
driving a motor car without a license; 

THIRD: The fining of a woman twenty-two 
for driving without a license when she relieved 
her chauffeur at the wheel of her automobile; 

FOURTH: With the fact that during the 
third week of August 1922 it is reported that 
more persons have been arrested for driving 
automobiles in the streets of this city while 
intoxicated than during any other week since 
the Traffic Court has been in_ existence. 

FIFTH: That while the Motor Vehicle De- 
partment of the State Tax Commission advises 
us that its efficiency is beyond question, it is 
licensing operators at times at the rate of seven 
hundred applicants a day with thirteen exami- 
ners between the hours of 9 A. M. and 5 P. M. 
endeavoring to qualify applicants with an aver- 
age rejection of only 22%, and an average of 
less than fifteen minutes separate individual 
examination in blocks of fourteen. 

SIXTH: The report of highway accidents in 
New York City showed eighty-one deaths during 
July and the revelation that one of these deaths 
was charged to a taxicab operator who had failed 
to provide indemnity required by law, is a 
further reflection upon the unfortunate present 
obtaining conditions. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(eect) Edward S. Garland, Foreman; Os- 
wald Marsch, Secretary; Sam Lewinson, George 


S. Flood, Adolph C. Knothe, W. Kimball, 
Ws Ee Gelshenen, William C, Morrill, Edwin 
M. Carter, A. S. iuggenheimer, T. Monroe 


Davis, E. K. Speiden, Richard actin: F. B. 
Kirkbride, ‘thomas J. Bannon, Maurice Switzer, 
Louis Perlstein, Chauncey S. S. Miller, Percy 
Gardner, Edward I. Shire, Isaac Kubie. 





FARE TO HOT SPRINGS 

Secretary-Treasurer Walter H. Ben- 
nett of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents, announces that every 
member of the association will be pro- 
vided with a certificate, authorizing a 
rate of one aud one-half fare to the 
National Convention at Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, October 3-6. These certifi- 
cates should be in the hands of every 
member about September 15. 





WIVES AND MOTHERS MONTH 

September has been designated by 
the Missouri State Life as Wives and 
Mothers month, the goal for production 
being set at $12,000,000 for the month 
and _— 000,000 = 1922. 


Persons Killed in the Borough of Manhattan During the First Six Months of 1922 


CAUSE OF 





INJURY DUE TO 


-Fault of —- 


. Crossing 
Killed. ; Person not at Other Stealing 
Under 16 Over 16 Driver Injured crossing causes Unknown _ ride 
Struck by— 
ee en ae 34 29 16 24 2 17 
Sen oo 13 7 7 - 7 
Sean 2 3 -- 2 — 2 - 
Commercial auto ata 64 31 27 31 —- 28 1 
PAOIGICFCNE o0.0805.005:0% — 1 — _— — — 1 - 
Collisions— 
Street car and motor... — s 1 — _— — 2 - 
Motor and motor...... — 9 3 1 _— 1 4 _ 
Motor and horsedrawn. — 1 1 _- _— — — - 
Motor and other....... 1 2 a 3 - -= —_— - 
Miscellaneous motor acci- 
MEME Sc atescenseencn a, 2 6 2 - 4 -- 1 
eee rer er 115 98 64 7 61 2 


*Included in miscellaneous accidents, 


motors, cars skidding into obstacles, overturning cars, etc. 
ther causes: 
streets, etc. 


57 
are those killed, 


boarding, riding in and alighting from 


Blown by wind into vehicle, blinding lights, trying to avoid collision, flushed 
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Marine Underwriters Present Proposed 
Uniform State Bill Before Commissioners 





Measure is Unbiased and Shows Fairness Toward All Insurers, Both 
Foreign and Domestic; One of Most Constructive Pieces of 
Marine Legislation Seen; What the Bill Contains 


Members of the American Institute of 
Marine Underwriters, which comprises 
the leading marine insurance men in the 
United States, revealed yesterday one 
of the best pieces of constructive work 
yet seen when called upon at the Insur- 
ance Commissioners Convention at 
Swampscott to present in concrete form 
the type of legislation sought by the 
institute for adoption by the various 
states in the place of the multitude of 
conflicting and burdensome laws now 
in force. The delegation representing 
the institute offered for the considera- 
tion of the commissioners a proposed 
uniform state marine insurance law, 
which was conceived with an idea of 
fairness to all and is not hedged about 
with unwarranted special privileges tor 
American companies. 

Superintendent Stoddard of New 
York submitted the proposed act before 
the commissioners’ Committee on Laws 
and Legislation, and unofficially it may 
be said that his approval of the princi- 
ples involved in the bill wil! go far 
toward stamping success upon the ef- 
forts of the American Institut2 and its 
able counsel, Barry, Wainwright, Thach- 
er & Symmers. The new bill is of tre- 
mendous length, covering in minuiest 
detail every inch of marine insurance. 
It was not prepared as a copy of the 
New York State law, or any other par. 
ticular state, but embodies the best fea- 
tures extracted from regulations of 
states throughout the country and also 
many new ideas. A summary of the 
measure is published in this issue of 
The Eastern Underwriter and next 
week and for several weeks following 
the measure will be published part by 
part with comments. Among the prin- 
cipal features are the sections govern- 
ing taxation, admission of Lloyd’s to 
this country, and the.~ prohibition of 
unauthorized insurance. 

Among the marine underwriters who 
were present yesterday at the conven- 
tion and spoke in favor of the measure 
were the following: Benjamin Rush, 
of Philadelphia; William R. Hedge, of 
Boston; Hendon Chubb, Wm. H. McGee, 
S. D. McComb, W. W. Parsons, L. F. 
Burke, Douglas Cox, A. G. Thacher and 
Chalmers Charles of New York. 

The explanation and summary of the 
new bill is given herewith: 

Text of the Summary 

The proposed act relates solely to 
marine and transportation insurance, In 
that respect it differs from the District 


of Columbia marine insurance’ law 
which provides for multiple lines. 
The accompanying “Proposed Uni- 


form State Marine Insurance Law’ is, 
in general, patterned after the District 
of Columbia act. 

It has not been drafted in the interest 
of any particular state or group of 
states but as a practical and necessary 
aid to the development and advance- 
ment of the interstate and foreign com- 
merce of the United States and the 
better to enable American shipowners, 
merchants and marine underwriters to 
meet world competition. 

It has not been drafted in the interest 
of corporate insurers as distinguished 
from mutuals, ‘interinsurers or individu- 
als, underwriters; its aim is to be fair 
to all and to provide equal opportunity 
for all. 

The proposed state act does not in- 
tend to, nor does it, alter or restrict 
the complete control of the supervision, 
regulation or taxation of marine insur- 
ance by the states or by state officials. 

It leaves untouched, or rather, it per- 
petuates, the supervisory powers of 
state commissioners of insurance. Its 


sole endeavor is to obtain substantial 
state uniformity of regulation and taxa- 
tion in respect to a business which is of 
national concern and unique in char- 
acter. 

Its purpose is “to define, regulate and 
tax marine insurance,’ not to prepare 
an insurance code covering matters of 
substantive law as in the code states. 

Principal Features of Draft 

The features of principal interest in- 
cluded in the draft act are: 

(1) The definition of marine insur- 
ance so as to enable American insurers 
to grant, in this field of indemnity, the 
coverage required by the practical needs 
of commerce, which protection may now 
be given by foreign rivals. (Practically 
same as D. of C. Law but expressly ex- 
cludes from the definition of “marine 
insurance” “automobiles operating un- 
der their own power,” in order that such 
insurance may be taxed on whatever 
basis each state deems best.) 

(2) Permits the organization of com- 
panies of moderate size as well as 
larger ones. (D. of C. Law.) 

(3) Permits the organization and ad- 
mission of mutual marine companies. 
(D. of C. Law.) 

(4) Provides for the organization of 
Protection and Indemnity Mutual Ma- 
rine Insurance Companies, in order that 
American shipowners may organize mu- 
tuals for their common protection with 
respect to certain classes of risks. (Not 
in D. of C. Law but substantially the 
same as Secs. 162-168 of the New York 
Ins. Law.) 

Provides for Entrance of Llovds 

(5) Provides for the organization 
within the state and the admission to 
it of individual insurers in groups or 
Lloyd’s asociations. (Not in D. of C. 
Law but similar to Sec. 22-m (6398) of 
the Oregon Ins. Law.) 

(6) Grants to the direct underwriter 
freedom in seeking reinsurance (which 
is necessary in the modern conduct of 
marine insurance), but only allows 
credit in respect to liabilities where 
such reinsurance is placed with rein- 
surers licensed to do .business in some 
state of the United States having the 
same standards of solvency that the 
state of the direct insurer demands. 
(D. of C. Law.) 

(7) Changes the method of taxing 
marine insurance. from the present un- 
just and unscientific basis of a tax on 
gross premiums. to a tax upon under- 


writing profit, income from reserves 
and income from investments. (Same 


as in D. of C. Law, which is the method 


followed by cther great commercial na- 
tions. It is felt that any impairment 
of revenue will be offset by the in- 
creased volume of business transacted 
by licensed insurers and by the imposi- 


_tion of the tax uvon all business sent 


by brokers to insurers not licensed to 
do business in the state.) 

(8) Prohibits unauthorized insurance 
in the state, but provides for the licens- 
ing of brokers to place insurance with 
non-admitted insurers, subject to super- 
vision, license and to a privilege tax 
measured by 3% of the premiums on 
the business so sent out of the state. 
(Substantially same as D. of C. Law 
except that that act imposed no tax 
upon business so exported to unlicensed 
insurers inasmuch as a Federal statute 
already placed a tax of 3% partially 
covering such transactions.) 

Risks Through American Branches 

(9) Requires, so far as possible, that 
the American business of the United 
States branches of alien admitted com- 
panies shall be transacted through such 
branches and not through home offices 
of such companies. Reinsurance not 
included in this requirement, as part 
of the written contract, resort cannot 
be had against United States branch 
assets of the reinsured. (Not in D. of 
C. Law: substantially a combination of 
Secs. 22 and 45 N. Y. Ins. Law.) 

(10) Prohibits certain acts in con- 
nection with marine insurance, such as 
trafficking in policies, by persons hav- 
ing no insurable interest, and other 
practices, found injurious to the public 
during the war. (Substantially tne 
same as Sec. 169, New York Ins. Law.) 

Marine insurance, banking and ship- 
ping make possible interstate and for- 
eign commerce: each is a necessary in- 
gredient, and if any of them is fur- 
nished by competitors in foreign coun- 
tries, to that extent is the foreign trade 
of the United States dependent. For 
over half a century the United States 
has been “a carried” and “an insured” 
nation, that is to say, our overseas 
commerce has been principally trans- 
ported by ships owned and our foreign 
trade insured by marine insurance com- 
panies control'ed by foreign interests. 
We now have a mercantile marine 
capable of transporting our commerce; 
our independence in international trade 
requires that we should have at home 
and abroad American marine insurance 
facilities adequate to insure that com- 
merce. regulated with due regard to 
its peculiar characteristics and the 
needs of the commerce such insurance 
serves. 

As the result of an extended investi- 
gation by a sub-committee of the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine & Fisher- 
ies of the House of Representatives dur- 
ing 1919-1920, it was c'early established 
that: 

Why Assistance is Essential 

(a) The nature of the subject mat- 
ters of marine insurance (ships, car- 
goes, freight-moneys, valuables in tran- 
sit. ete., etc.) engeged generally in in- 
terstate or foreign trade. constantly in 
motion the world over, sharply differen- 
tiates marine and transportation insur- 
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ance from all other contracts of insur- 
ance. Limitations and restrictions that 
may be both advisable and practicable 
with respect to insurance covering ob- 
jects having a fixed and permanent lo- 
cation, such as buildings, are not only 
inapplicable to but also are destructive 
of the healthy growth and development 
of marine insurance as an aid to com- 
merce. 

(b) Marine insurance is subjected to 


a keen international competition to 
which other classes of insurance are 


not exposed. In this competition we are 
handicapped by many different state 
laws restrictive of the breadth of cov- 
erage which may be granted by our 
marine insurers; limitations as to re- 
insurance; doub'e and even triple taxa- 
tion in some cases by several states 
of the same insurance transaction; mul- 
tiplicity of reports to state commis- 
sioners; insufficient protection of our 
domestic and licensed foreign compan- 
ies against the exploitation of American 
commercial insurance by brokers and 
other middlemen. who solicit marine 
insurance in the United States and then 
send it abroad to foreign insurers, not 
licensed to do business in the United 
States, without supervision, regulation 
or tax by oun states. 

(c) The cost of marine and trans- 
portation insurance (by reason of the 
slight margin of profit in many inter- 
national transactions) has an immedi- 
ate bearing upon the abi'ity of our cot- 
ton and grain growers, farmers, manu- 
facturers and others to transport their 
produce to and compete in the markets 
of the world. Such cost directly affects 
the net return of every American pro- 
ducer, 

These questions are as important to 
inland states as to those on the sea- 
board. 


The freedom of underwriters of for- 
eign countries from the multiplicity of 
regulations to which our companies are 
subject, the taxation of such foreign in- 
surers upon their average profits run- 
ning over a period of years, instead of 
uvon their gross premiums, as has been 
the practice in the United States, have 
given insurers of foreign countries a 
competitive advantage over our marine 
underwriters which has enabled brokers 
tu send large amounts of marine ingsur- 
ance premiums overseas which, under 
different conditions, would have re- 
mained at home. 


To remedy this situation, so far as 
the Federal Government could do go, 
the Congress of the United States, en- 
tirely upon its own initiative, and after 
extended hearings by committees of the 
Senate and House, passed the so-called 
‘Model Marine Insurance Law” for the 
District of Columbia. This was ap- 
proved by the President on March 4, 
1922 (Public No. 162, 67th Congress). 
The Congress, not having the constitu- 
tional power to regulate marine insur- 
ance for the states (under the Com- 
merce Clause of the Constitution) was 
forced to limit this legislation to the 
District of Columbia. It was the hope 
of the Committee on Merchant Marine 
& Fisheries that this law would be a 
useful step toward state uniformity in 
legislation respecting marine insurance. 

In outline the necessity for and char- 
acter of the proposed Uniform State 
Marine Insurance Law were presented 
to the St. Louis Convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners of the United States. in May, 
1922, by a special committee, rerpesent- 
ing the American Institute of Marine 
Underwriters, consisting of Mr. Benja- 
min Rush, president of the Insurance 
Company of North America (Pennsyl- 
vania), Mr. Charles R. Page, New York 
manager of the Fireman’s Fund Insur- 
ance Co. (California), and counsel. 

The St. Louis Convention showed a 
keen and favorable interest in the sub- 
ject, which was by resolution referred 
to its Committee on Laws and Legisla- 
tion, which committee is expected to 
report upon the proposed act at the 
Annual Meeting of the Convention at 
its session on Thursday morning, Sep- 
tember 7. 1922. 
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Can’t Apply Mistaken 
Payments to Premiums 


BROKERS LOSE COURT CASE 


British Justice Holds They Are Not 
Entitled to Use Claims Money 
to Offset Bills 


The following is a report of a marine 
insurance case in ngland, recently de- 
cided, which passes upon the point 
whether brokers may apply money paid 
to them mistakenly by an insurance 
company to offset unpaid premiums 
owed by the assured. The story, taken 
from “The Journal of the Corporation 
of Insurance Brokers,” follows: 

In the King’s Bench Division, before 
Mr. Justice Bailhache, the Scottish 
Metropolitan Assurance Company, Ltd., 
claimed from P. Samael & Co., Ltd., 
insurance brokers, the sum of £496, 
money paid to defendants as brokers to 
the Ta’bot Company, as an interim pay- 
ment in respect of a particular average 
loss suffered by the Dorothy Talbot. 
They now said that the payment of the 
£496 was made without prejudice and 
under the mistaken belief that the pol- 
icy was in force and could not be avoid- 
ed, and that the Dorothy Talbot had 
been damaged by a peril insured 
against. They had made a claim against 
the defendants on April 30, 1920, for the 
return of the money on the ground that 
they had paid under mistake, but the 
defendants refused to return it, and 
they therefore brought this action. 

The defendants denied that the pay: 
ment had been made without prejudice 
and they said that as brokers they had 
a lien against the Talbot Company for 
unpaid premiums, and they had, as 
they were entitled to do, appropriated 
the £496 in part payment of the sum 
due to them on such premiums. 

For the defendants it was submitted 
that on authority no amount of money 
paid was recoverable. His clients re- 
ceived the money.as agents for the 
assured, and as they had a lien on it, 
they were entitled to apply it in dis- 
charge of the lien. 

Mr. Justice Bailhache, in delivering 
judgment, said that this was an inter- 
esting case, because defendant’s coun- 
sel had raised a new point, which, if it 
were a good one, had been unaccounta- 
bly overlooked in a long series of cases 
going back as far as 1777. 

After stating the facts, his Lordship 
said that Messrs. Samuel & Co., con- 
sistently refused to pay back the money 
in dispute, and they justified that course 
for two reasons. First, they said that 
the Dorothy Talbot Steamship Company 
was owing them s considerable sum 
for premiums, and they put this money 
received to the credit of the Dorothy 
Talbot Steamship Company and set off 
against it the premiums due to them. 
There had been no settlement of ac- 
counts between the parties, and it had 
been held since the time of Lord Mans- 
field, in Buller v. Harrison, that the 
mere passing of money to the credit 
of an account, where there was no 
settlement of the account was not such 
a payment by an agent as would excuse 
him from repaying money to which his 
principal was not entitled. It would be 
a different matter if an agent had 
parted with money to a principal with 
knowledge that the principal was not 
entitled to it. 

In such a case, the agent would be a 
“mere conduit pipe, and if the money 
had been wrongly paid to the agent, he 
must look to his principal in the settle- 
ment of accounts between them. All 
this was old law now, certainly 150 
years old. Counsel raised another 
point. He said that Messrs. Samuel & 
Co. had a lien on the money, and if they 
proved it, in his Lordship’s opinion 
their position became so much _ the 

worse, for they gave time to their prin- 
cipal for the payment of fees which the 
principal owed them. So that they 
could not now be asked to repay money 
in these circumstances. 

Jt seemed to him that the point might 


have been taken in many cases and 


decisions given on the point ever since 
1777. But it was now 1922, and so far 
as he understood, no one had hitherto 
taken the point. That did not, of course, 
prevent its being a good point, but 
naturally one looked at it with sus- 
picion, and it seemed to present this 
difficulty. It was true that the broker 
had a lien for unpaid premiums upon 
moneys of the assured when they came 
into his hands. But it must be the 
money Of the assured, and it could not 
be the money of other people; and it 
seemed to him that money paid under 
a mistake was not the money of the 
assured, and it never was. Therefore, 
no law could attach it. That seemed 
the simple answer, and it was probably 
the reason why no one had ever taken 
the point before. 

His Lordship went on to say that he 
could find no evidence that the defen- 
dants’ position had been altered for the 
worse, as suggested. Mr. Wheeler (man- 
ager of defendants’ company) might 
have issued a writ against the Dorothy 
Talbot Company had he not been col- 
lecting this money, but he had no rea- 
son to think that it was his intention 
to do so, and it was certain that if he 
had issued a writ it would have made 
it worth his while. Moreover, the mere 
fact that he gave time was sufficient. 

The case was covered by authority 
over a long series of years, and the new 
point was not effective, and it failed. 
There would, therefore, be judgment for 
the plaintiffs, with costs. 





AUTO RATES BODY MEETING 
Sessions Now at Hotel Pennsylvania 
Not Likely to Produce Any Radical 
Rate Alterations 





The rates committee of the National 
Automobile Underwriters Conference is 
in session now at the Pennsylvania 
Hotel in this city. Work is being car- 
ried on in preparation for the annual 
meeting to be held, as already an- 
nounced, on September 27 following the 
convening of the executive committee 
on the day previous. It is generally be- 
lieved that the rates committee will not 
endorse any propositions for major 
changes in rate schedules, although re- 
ductions in full collision rates may be 
proposed by one faction and some other 
suggestions may be forthcoming. 

Even with prospects of improvement 
in automobile underwriting this year 
the experience so far during 1922 has 
been too unsettled and subject to un- 
heralded changes to warrant the Na- 
tional Conference injecting further new 
rules and rates into the manual. Agents 
throughout the country are hostile to 
more amendments, especial’y raises in 
rates or restrictive clauses. And cer- 
tainly, with automobile companies still 
announcing -cuts in prices the day for 
a general reduction of insurance rates 
is not quite at hand. 





RATE CUTTING IN ENGLAND 

In spite of a restricted market, there 
do not seem to be any signs of rates 
stiffening, says the “Post Magazine,” of 
the English marine insurance markets, 
and for raw materials where the risks 
of theft and pilferage are merely normal 
rates show further reductions. In many 
cases rates have been cut still further, 
and brokers are frequently in a quan- 
dary to quote what may be considered 
a rock bottom rate. 

There is no doubt that in many trades 
the actual marine risk has shown good 
results, although the business may have 
proved unprofitable from other causes, 
but at the same time caution should be 
shown, because there is always the pos- 
sibility of a serious loss which will up- 
set the account. The “Egypt” was a 
case in point. Underwriters on specie 
have not experienced a loss for many 
years, and the rates were cut in conse- 
quence. This particular loss will kill 
specie figures for many years in the 
accounts of some underwriters. 

Leonard Van Oppen has been ap- 
pointed managing director and under- 
writer for the Argonaut Marine, Ltd., 
of London, 


Automobile Expanding Marine Facilities 


Eugene F. J. Coleman, who joined on 
September 1 the marine underwriting 
staff in New York City of the Automo- 
bile of Hartford, carries to fulfillment 
the plan of the company to increase its 
local marine facilities to meet the grow- 
ing needs of brokers and assureds. The 
Automobile, which is one of the Aetna 
Life group, prides itself upon Aetna ser- 
vice, something that the affiliated com- 
panies consistently specialize upon, and 
to give a full measure of service and 
thorough attention to marine clients in 
New York City it was found necessary 
~ 





E. F. J. COLEMAN 


to enlarge the personnel of the depart- 


ment. Mr. Coleman is not replacing 
anybody, but is filling a new niche 
carved here because of the increased 


volume of business that it is the privi- 
lege of the Automobile to secure in this 
year of generally diminished accounts. 

The local marine department of the 
Automobile has made excellent strides 
forward under the leadership of C. Rus- 
sell Ebert, who took up the executive 
underwriting reins after the war. He 
formerly underwrote through his own 
company for the American Equitable. 
He has been ably assisted since 1919 by 
Leo Hart, an underwriter of sound judg- 
ment. With Mr. Hart in the main office 
of the underwriting department will Mr. 
Coleman be associated. 

Following kis resignation last year 
from the underwriting office of Wm. H. 
McGee & Co., Mr. Coleman has main- 
tained an office in 82 Beaver street. 
More than once the rumor has gone 
abroad that Mr. Coleman, or R. B. Jen- 
nings, or both would become connected 
with the Automobile. The circulation 
of these stories was traced to only one 
source, the fact that both these promi- 
nent men and the Automobile were 
housed in the same’ building. Finally 
one of the rumors has become fact. 


Born in New York City in 1873, Mr. 
Coleman has been associated with Mr. 
McGee during his entire career in the 
marine insurance field, or for slightly 
over a quarter of a century. His em- 
ployer represented the Providence, 
Washington and St. Paul Fire & Marine 
in those early days of the agency’s his- 
tory and Mr. Coleman, recognized as a 
brilliant underwriter, worked his way 
steadily forward, keeping pace with the 
remarkable growth of the office. Like 
Mr. McGee, he has a keen analytical 
mind, absolutely essential to acquire 
success in a business so diversified as 
marine underwriting, and the agency’s 
development clearly reflects Mr. Cole- 
man’s: comprehensive knowledge and 


his knack for choosing desirable risks 
from the multitude laid by the brokers 
daily upon his desk in the private office, 
adjoining Mr. Jennings’, on the second 
floor at 15 William street. 


With the incorporation of the agency, 


Mr. Coleman’s relations to Mr. McGee 
became more intimate. During the 
profitable war period additional com- 
panies were secured and W. H. McGee 
& Co. expanded surprisingly under the 
skillful direction of its energetic and 
capable underwriting force. 

The marine underwriting office of the 
Automobile was crowded last Friday 
morning with brokers, and admiring 
friends of Mr. Coleman who came to 
congratulate him upon his active return 
to the field. The welcome he received 
wus a hearty tribute to his popularity. 





CUTTING ON EGYPTIAN COTTON 
Foreign Markets Slicing Rates in Effort 
to Get Accounts Here on Im- 
port Shipments 

Foreign markets, according to au- 
thoritative reports, have launched a 
drive for some of the Egyptian cotton 
accounts held by American marine un- 
derwriting companies. Quite a large 
premium income is derived from the 


importing of this staple from the land 
of the Pharaohs, most. shipments going 
to the cotton mills in New England. It 
is not unnatural, therefore, that Boston 
should be the center for agencies hand- 
ling Egyptian cotton business. Field & 
Cowles represent the largest companies 
writing the major portion of the risks. 

For many years a profitable source of 
revenue, the Nile valley cotton accounts 
attracted the enviable attention of Brit- 
ish underwriters, who already write the 
bulk of insurance on shipments to Eng- 


land and other destinations from the 
former British protectorate. While 


Americans have controlled the import 
situation as respects the United States, 
this position is now threatened by the 
rate-cutting actions of the foreign un. 
derwriters. Companies here are taking 
steps to meet the competition when 
advisable. 





SHOULD LIMIT GROSS LINES 
English Business Man, Viewing Rate- 
Cutting Skeptically, says Under- 
writers Should Come to Terms 
A British business man, writing in an 
English daily newspaper, proposes a 
scheme for bolstering up the marine in- 
surance market in his own country and 
this. Briefly his idea calls for an agree- 
ment among underwriters to limit their 
lines to certain percentages upon each 
risk. While his proposition bears a 
relationship to ordinary poo! arrange- 
ments that exist with respect to the 
insurance of certain commodities, 
nevertheless it reflects the opinion of 
one outside the marine insurance pro- 
fession who has witnessed the folly of 
competition so unheedful of facts that 
the ruinous results constitute an injury 
to business in general as well as to the 

marine insurance business. 

All descriptions of suggestions will be 
handed out for consideration so long 
as wild competition continues to be a 
potent factor in this market. Some- 
thing should be done, it is declared by 
some underwriters, to make it safe for 
an office executive to rest comfortably 
overnight without fearing that every 
one of his best accounts may be slated 
the next day for transfer to another 


company, necessitating his imitating 
the same tactics and grabbing the 


cream of some other rival. In the end 
accounts have shifted around consid- 
erably and about the only final result 
is a universal lowering of rates. While 
it seems improbable that the market 
will form and adhere to any ideas savor- 
ing of limitations on the amounts indi- 
vidual offices may accept, the voicing 
of such by an outsider is sufficient to 
show that there is some anxiety for the 
eventual soundness of the very cheap 
insurance that may be obtained now. 
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Explains Detroit 
Safety Methods 


BEFORE SAFETY CONGRESS 





Deputy Police Commissioner G. A. 
Walters Urges Co-operative Edu- 
cational Campaigns 





Speaking before the Public Safety 
Section of the National Safety Council 
Congress in session at Detroit last 
week, George A. Walters outlined the 
successful methods used in that city 
for “Accident Prevention By Traffic 
Regulation and Education.” His speech 
follows: 

More consideration and thoughtful- 
ness on the part of motorists would 
result in saving thousands of human 
lives annually in America. Courtesy 
of that kind can be developed only by 
constructive methods. Especially in 
large cities it is necessary that all use- 
ful organizations join with public offi- 
cials in advocating greater courtesy in 
street travel. Owing to the fact that 
Detroit has upwards of 150,000 automo- 
biles almost daily using its 1,500 miles 
of streets, with 10,000 intersections, it 
is necessary to supplement the official 
functioning of the police and the courts 
with educational methods. In this work 
the police department has the hearty 
co-operation of all city departments, the 
Detroit Automobile Club, the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, the Detroit Safety 
Council and upwards of 100 other or. 
ganizations. It is through the help of 
these various groups that Detroit has 
been successful in its public safety 
work. 

Many Forces Engaged 

There has been a saving of 106 lives 
in 1921, as compared with 1920, the 
total street-traffic killings for those 
years being as follows: 1920, 240; 1921, 
134. We attribute this success to the 
following forces: 

Comprehensive activities of the police 
traffic division that extend far beyond 
mere physical control of traffic, and 
comprise: (a) Examination of all mo- 
tor vehicle drivers before approving a 
license. (b) School of instruction inci- 
dent to such examination. (c) Exami- 
nation of all chauffeur applicants for 
licenses. (d) Recommendations for 
revocation or suspension of driver’s 
license after conviction for any one of 
fifteen regulations comprising reckless 
driving; also for driving while drunk, 
or leaving the scene of an accident. 
(e) Accident Investigation Bureau—a 
Detroit innovation-—that handles acci- 
dents as a detective bureau handles 
crime. The civil phase of the case is 
disregarded and persons at fault are 
prosecuted on the ground that the pub- 
lic interest in safety of the street is 
paramount to private interest. (f) 
Using a system of warning notices for 
minor violations requiring the driver 
to appear at traffic headquarters in lieu 
of going to court. (g) An impounding 
system with graduating penalties for 
parking in a manner and place that 
adds a hazard. This system includes 
an alternative method of tagging cars 
requiring payment of a fee, or a court 
appearance if preferred. 

The Detroit Police Department has a 
safety educational division. It holds 
several meetings daily, using public 
halls, including schools equipped with 
auditoriums. Motion pictures showing 
principal types of accidents are used. 
Large quantities of literature are dis- 
tributed continually warning of the 
dangers of the street. Leaflets show- 
ing accident pictures involving children 
are freely distributed and a short talk 
is given to emphasize the pictured 
message. The Detroit City Charter 
makes it the duty of the police to utilize 
educational publicity to reduce acci- 
dents, 

Commissioner Inches and other offi- 


cials of the department have had the 
earnest co-operation of the Detroit 
Automobile Club, the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the Detroit Safety 
Council, the Board of Education, the 
Board of Commerce, all city depart- 
ments concerned, including the public 
works, recreation, lighting, street rail- 
way, fire, the Common Council and the 
Hon. James Couzens, Mayor, whose con- 
tinuous safety activities are an inspir- 
ing example to everyone. 

Hon. Charles Bartlett, of the Traffic 
Court, whose jail sentences for speeders 
has placed him in the public eye na- 
tionally, is a powerful influence for 
safer streets. Other judges of the Re- 
corders’ Court also administer adequate 
sentences in serious cases. 

Hon. Frank Cody, Superintendent of 
Schools, and his associates, see to it 
that public and home safety is taught 
in the schools. A text book by Miss 
Harriet E. Beard, Supervisor of Safety, 
is effectively used. Instructors in the 
Catholic and other parochial schools 
are earnestly teaching their children re- 
garding the rules of safety. 

Detroit has a Citizens’ Police Reserve, 
with Robert K. Davis, special Deputy 
Commissioner, in charge, and several 
hundred citizens using their own auto- 
mobiles activity work with the police 
dealing with traffic law violators as 
well as other matters. 

The Detroit Safety Council, Captain 
Jack Robbins in charge, as a part of 
the Detroit Board of Commerce, is doing 
a splendid work both with the indus- 
trial plants and in public safety, its 
school for chauffeurs last winter being 
a real achievement. 

The safety engineers in Detroit plants 
are earnestly working for public as well 
as industrial safety. The same applies 
to the steam railway employes and to 
the Department of Street Railways of 
the City of Detroit. 


Meetings Are Held 


Representatives of these groups meet 
every Friday noon for a couple of hours 
at the Detroit Athletic Club. New ideas 
and improvements are constantly ad- 
vanced at these meetings and carried 
out whenever feasible, consistent with 
available public funds. 

The Detroit Automobile Club takes 
the lead from the unofficial point of 
view. In this city the automobile club 
is a most outstanding organization, 
many of the city’s foremost citizens 
being members. Its directors have the 
public interest at heart. This is clearly 
shown by the manner in which it co- 
operates with the police department, 
courts and prosecutor. The club helped 
this department secure up-to-date laws 
and ordinances, and in innumerable 
ways is performing valuable public ser- 
vice. In joining the club each of its 
15,000 members signed an agreement to 
obey the traffic laws and ordinances. 
The club also assists the police in pros- 
ecuting automobile thieves, and through 
its efforts Michigan now has a good 
certificate of title law which is reducing 
auto thefts. 

In order to succeed in public safety 
work, a police department in any city 
must have the co-operation of an or- 
ganization such as the Detroit Auto- 
mobile Club. In this city about 100 
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other influential organizations join the 
automobile club in working with public 
officials for the improvement of traffic 
conditions. 


Conduct Annual Campaign 


At least once a year we have con- 
ducted an intensified campaign for acci- 
dent prevention and all the rest of the 
year continuous safety work is done. 
The motion picture theatres are utilized 
to show movies, produced by the Ford 
Motor Company and the Metropolitan 
Motion Picture Company, with Maurice 
Caplan, working with the Police De- 
partment. We find that it is absolutely 
necessary to have an energized public 
sentiment in favor of law enforcement, 
and this can be accomplished only by 
the use of educational methods, with 
the assistance of the public press to 
give favorable publicity to constructive 
activities. 

It will be noted in our plan for public 
safety work that a specific task has 
been assigned to each of practically 
every organization, fraternal, social or 
religious, in the city. We go to their 
meetings with motion pictures, speakers 
and music, and so keep the people in- 
terested in the subject of the conserva- 
tion of human life, which we say is 
always in order at meetings of most 
any kind. Citizens’ complaint cards are 
continually supplied to all drug stores 
for the use of the public. About twenty 
such complaint reports are received 
daily from citizens and suitable action 
taken by the police. 

Every effort is made to have the 
people feel that the proposition of safer 
streets is their own problem, and that 
while traffic laws may occasionally in- 
convenience the individual, they are in 
the interests of the many. 





FIGHT DISCRIMINATORY LAW 


The Georgia Casualty, of Macon, Ga., 
is expected to contest a new law passed 
by the Georgia State Assembly provid- 
ing for cancellation of licenses of insur- 
ance companies which fail to pay judg- 
ments within thirty days. The law was 
made retroactive. The Georgia Consti- 
tution states that no law can become 
effective until all parties concerned 
have the opportunity to know of its 
passage. The company claims that the 
law is discriminatory and unfair, and 
that the earliest possible date of en- 
forcement is the date of its passage. 
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EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 
_ Ten years experience with prom- 
Inent company as Compensation 
and Casualty Underwriter. Famil- 
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Industrial and Public hazards. 
Capable of efficiently organizing 
and directing Department insti- 
tuting economical methods. Em- 
ployed at present. 
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JOIN IN COMPLETE COVER 





Automobile Insurance Arrangement of 
American and Commercial; Facts 
About Agency Planting 





To meet the competition found in 
multiple line representation, the Com- 
mercial Casualty Insurance Co, and the 
American Insurance Company, of New- 
ark, sometime ago entered into an ope- 
rating arrangement in the middle west- 
ern territory whereby the two com- 
panies issue a complete cover automo- 
bile policy. The arrangement is now 
operative and the companies will have 
the benefit of the joint representation 
during the balance of the year. 

While the Commercial Casualty In- 
surance Co. will be planted in the offices 
of the American throughout the field 
under the supervision of Vice-President 
and Western Manager Sheldon, where 
the American agents have no casualty 
company representation, it is empha- 
sized by the management of both com- 
panies no attempt will be made to place 
the Commerciai in offices of the Ameri- 
can where they have a casualty com- 
pany at the present time. The step 
was taken to give the American agents 
facilities obtainable through a number 
of other combinations. 

This should prove a very satisfactory 
working arrangement and advantageous 
to both companies, as their home offices 
are both in Newark and no time need 
be lost in thrashing out the problems 
which may come up from time to time. 


WILL WRITE BOILERS 
The General Accident will begin 
writing steam boiler insurance October 
1, according to an announcement issued 
by United States Manager Frederick 
Richardson. Edward M. Coyle will heaa 
the new department. This addition tv 
the company’s service places it in the 
fie’'d in practically every casualty ling, 
The demand for boiler insurance has 
been on the increase recently partly 
due to the large number of inspections 
necessary in workmen’s compensation 
insurance. By training inspectors to 
make boiler as well as other inspec 
tions this overhead has been materially 
reduced in many companies and the 

hazard becomes more attractive. 
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H. S. Ives Speaks To 
Minnesota Agents 


ON CO-OPERATIVE MONOPOLY 


Points Out Necessity for Stock Insur- 
ance as Fair Yet Safe For 
Everyone 


Henry S. Ives, secretary of the Cas- 
ualty Information Clearing House, Inc., 
of Chicago, spoke before the annual 
meeting of the Minnesota Association 
of Insurance Agents at Duluth, Minn., 
September 1, on the subject of “Insur- 
ance Service or Co-operative Monopoly.” 
The meeting was well attended and en- 
thusiasm good. Mr. Ives said, in part: 

The American insurance agent is the 
direct representative in his community 
of the greatest of all social service in- 
stitutions. If he fulfills in ample meas- 
ure the duty which he owes to society 
and the pledges he makes to the system 
of which he is a trustee, the field for 
his activities and endeavors almost is 
without limit and the scope of his op- 
portunity for real usefulness is as wide 
as his power and his will to do. If he 
approaches the ideal of his calling he 
is no mere salesman of indemnity con- 
tracts, no mere solicitor of doles, no 
mere gatherer of dollars, no mere auto- 
maton for the collection and disburse- 
ment of funds, no mere scrivener and 
bookkeeper. He is on the other hand, 
a doctor of risks, a servant to those in 
misfortune, an aid and willing coun- 
selor in times of distress and tragedy. 
He is the intermediary between the in- 
stitution which has been devised to 
remove the economic consequences of 
uncertainty and the individuals it pro- 
tects. Between this institution and its 
patrons there is a great gap which can- 
not be filled with platitudes and preach- 
ments. There "must be a man-to-man 
contact if insurance is to remain on a 
higher level than a static thing like a 
tax levy. If personal service actuated 
by high motives and exercised efffcient- 
ly and ungrudgingly by the agent inter- 
mediary be done away with there will 
be nothing left but a bureaucracy with- 
out the stimulent of personality—mere- 
ly a system devoid of every human 
impulse. 

The insurance agent who confines his 
attention to dollar chasing, ignores the 
finer and more subtle elements of his 
vocation and avoids the responsibilities 
of service which are imposed upon him, 
has no place in this picture. And the 
insurance organization which openly 
sneers at insurance service, which ad- 
vertises that it has done away with 
this most distinctive feature of the in- 
stitution it is vainly trying to imitate 
and which gloats over its own exalta- 
tion of price above protection and of 
temporary saving over continuous satis- 
faction, should be entitled to little or 
no consideration in the places where 
the work of the world is done. 

The American agency system has 
been built upon a foundation of service. 
It is its most inherent characteristic. 
If this had not been so the system could 
rot have endured and prospered. Take 
away service and the agent becomes 
only a clerk; a profession becomes only 
a job. No scheme of providing indem- 
nity based entirely on dollars is com- 
patible with the highest aims and aspi- 
rations of the business of insurance. It 
is not altogether a money-making ven- 
ture. The pioneers of this enterprise 
and those engaged in it today have 
never subscribed to “the public be 
damned” theory. They have had the 
foresight to realize that they are admin- 
istering a sacred trust and that in order 
to successfully carry out their obliga- 
tions and to widely distribute the bene- 
fits of insurance there must be some 
personal contact between the business 
itself and the payer of the premium, 
and that in this personal contact ser- 
vice must predominate, 

The American agency system has de- 
veloped along with stock company in- 
surance. It is a part and parcel of that 
plan of providing indemnity. The two 


are so closely interwoven that what- 
ever affects the one affects the other. 
They cannot be separated except to 
their joint disadvantage and to the 
even greater disadvantage of the public, 
which has learned implicitly to rely on 
their joint service. Both are national 
institutions in the universality of their 
application and usefulness. There is 
no need to tell a group of agents what 
stock company insurance is and what it 
means. “It is the system which has 
brought the institution of insurance to 
its present state of perfection. No 
worth while amendment ever has been 
made by the proponents of any other 
scheme. No new idea ever has been 
contributed by any outside agency. No 
improvement ever has been suggested 
or carried out by any of its critics. The 
state as a regulating body has not added 
one cubit to the stature of stock insur- 
ance, 

Despite the fact that the stock com- 
pany system is directly responsible for 
the great and lasting benefits derived 
by mankind from the free’ institution 
of insurance, and despite the fact that 
from the standpoint of economics it is 
the only system which functions effec- 
tively, is universally applicable and 
affords ample protection, it has been 
the target for bitter attacks by dema- 
gogues, professional altruists, unsophis- 
ticated doctrinaries, pedants, shysters 
and “blue-sky” promoters. 


It is worth while noticing in this 
connection that all non-stock insurance 
schemes contemplate either the ulti- 
mate control of insurance by the state 
or a multitude of monopolistic class or 
trade organizations without competitive 
features and without service, and in 
which the poor man and the poor risk 
will be denied insurance except at a 
prohibitive cost. To this latter I will 
revert later. 

For the lack of a better word, these 
non-stock schemes may be character- 
ized generally as co-operative. They are 
more specifically known in the fire and 
casualty lines as mutuals and recipro- 
‘als. The conception of insurance held 
by the advocates of so-called co-opera- 
tion is directly antagonistic to the prin- 
ciples of social democracy, the economic 
background of which is competition and 
production. They do not countenance 
either practice. In its technical sense 
the word co-operation when applied to 
an undertaking such as insurance means 
the abandonment of competition in the 
processes of distribution. It also con- 
templates the elimination of so-called 
profits to the distributor and his agents, 
and therefore, from an economic view- 
point, means a cessation of natural pro- 
duction and the substitution for it of 
some forced or artificial creation. Ser- 
vice, of course, has no part in such 
theories. 

The chief lure which the proponents 
of such an insurance program held out 
to the unwary is what may be termed 
economy, but there can be no real or 
lasting economy for either individuals 
or society in an _ institution which 
neither toils nor spins, and no saving 
ever is worth while at the expense of 
stifling production, eliminating compe- 
tition and extinguishing human service. 

That those non-competitive, non-pro- 
ductive insurance organizations are, 
from an economic standpoint, monopo- 
listic in every tendency is a theory that 
to my knowledge never has been ad- 
vanced before, but I think the assertion 
is susceptible of proof. It almost is 
axiomatic that whenever a large specu- 
lative element is present, such as is 
present in fire and casualty insurance, 
and that whenever this speculative ele- 
ment or uncertainty has to be born by 
some industrial organization the burden 
cannot well be assumed by any co- 
operative institution. In risky under- 
takings the co-operative theory does not 
work well, if at all. Nor will it work 
as regards to commodities and service 
for which economy demands centralized 
production, but of which the consump- 
tion, purchases or benefits are spread 
over wide areas. In other words, the 
only logical field for mutual and recipro- 
cal insurance is among selected classes 
having common interests, similar in- 
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demnity needs and restricted to a lim- 
ited territory. Operated in accordance 
with such a plan, and also through the 
elimination of agency service, the com- 
position of profits and the writing only 
of certain selected risks, some slight 
saving of dollars and cents may be 
accomplished, at the most for a tem- 
porary period compared with the stock 
company system. 

The development of a large number 
of small trade, class and club mutuals 
and reciprocals has been the result of 
this situation. In fact the co-operative 
movement so far as insurance is con- 
cerned is nothing more or less than a 
class movement with variations here 
and there. In these small associations 
whatever economies that may be effect- 
ed are due to the insuring of selected 
risks only, located within a_ small 
area, and the exclusion of all others 
from the privilege of acquiring what- 
ever benefits there may be. In practice 
this is a very literal adaptation to in- 
dustry of the admonition that “unto 
every one that hath shall be given; but 
from him that hath not shall be taken 
away even that which he hath.” 

It is very essential to society that fire 
protection and the casualty indemnity 
service should be universally available. 
This service can only be supplied by 
a stock company which is able to equit- 
ably measure every degree of risk and 
fix its charges accordingly and on the 
bases of a universal distribution.  In- 
surance is essentially a public .utility 
and cannot do justice to all by estab- 
lishing minute classifications or dis- 
criminatory charges. In the field of 
transportation the government has seen 
fit to designate the railroads as “com- 
mon carriers.” open to all comers, and 
has ordered that every man may ship 
under the same conditions in accord- 
ance with an equitable rate schedule. 
If a group of large shippers between 
New York and Chicago should build their 
own line, endeavor to use it to the ex- 
clusion of all others and charge their 
profits up to seciety a cry of monopoly 
would go up which would be heard from 
one end of the country to the other. 
But that is exactly the scheme which is 
being practiced by some of the close- 
corporation so-called mutual carriers in 
the class. trade and club field. The 
losses which insurance compensates are 
to a large extent social, as well as indi- 
vidual, and the owner of well protected 
property is almost as much concerned 
in the protection of other property as 
he is in his own. He benefits by a wide 
distribution of insurance more than any 
one else perhaps, and it is right that 
he should assume a trifing part of the 
burden of making insurance universal 
bv placing it within the reach of those 
who under a class system or a, minute 
stock company classification could not 
afford to obtain it. 

These class. trade and club mutuals 
and reciprocals are interested only in 
a highly localized insurance’ svstem. 
The subscribers and members. if they 
actually benefit in the long run. do so 
at the expense of society. By removing 
their preferred risks from under the 
protection of insurance common. ecar- 
riers and placing them under the wing 
of insurance special carriers they are 


automatically making rates of coverage 
higher for every other insurer in the 
country, for as a rule the wider, larger 
and more varied the distribution the 
lower the stock company rate. 

In form this limited type of co-opera- 
tive insurance is anti-capitalistic and 
therefore of necessity anti-democratic; 
in practice, as we have seen, it is but 
a tool of monopolistic enterprise. In 
theory it is benevolence exalted; in ap- 
plication it is class privilege exalted. 
It levies an unjust and discriminatory 
tax upon the weak in the form of higher 
rates and relieves those best able to 
share in the burden of providing uni- 
versal insurance protection. Like all 
communistic institutions, its trend is to- 
wards class success and away from mass 
success, and strange to say it is gen- 
erally employed to accomplish this very 
result by those to whom the application 
of communist would be an anathema. 





WILL INSURE BOND BUYERS 


A. G. Schmedeman Member of New 
Bond and Mortgage Insurance Com- 
pany Incorporated in Wisconsin 


A. G. Schmedeman, former minister 
to Norway, is an incorporator and mem- 
ber -of the board of organization of the 
Northwestern Bond and Mortgage In- 
surance Company of Milwaukee, organ- 
ized to insure the purchasers of public 
utility, rail and industrial bonds, real 
estate mortgages and real estate mort- 
gage bonds against non-payment of in- 
terest and principal. The company will 
open for business in Milwaukee Janu- 
ary 1, with an authorized capital of 
$350,000. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed with the insurance department and 
license authorizing sale of stock has 
been granted by the securities division 
of the railroad commission. Among 
those interested in the company are 
Frank B. Schutz, Milwaukee postmas- 
ter; H. A. Sawyer, U. S. District attor- 
ney for the Eastern District of Wis- 
consin, and A. H, Wilkinson, internal 
revenue collector for Wisconsin. 


CLAIMS AUDITING 


Actuary Greene Offers Three Reorgani- 
zation Aids in Accounting, Sta- 
tistics and Claims Departments 

The careful audit of claims depart- 
ments on the same principle as ac- 
counts are audited is recommended by 
W. W. Greene, consuiting actuary, New 
York City, who renders the service. 
The necessity of periodical audits of 
the chief channel of expense should 
be made as carefully as any other ac- 
counts to show whether investigations 
are adequate, whether they are need- 
less'y extended, whether cases are 
allowed to drag, and whether organi- 
zation could not be made simpler. 

A joint system of statistics and ac- 
counting is recommended as _ practical 
and resulting in a minimum of expense. 
The protective and constructive value 
of careful auditing is justified by the 
savings shown through these reorgani- 
zations, he says. 
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Appoint Dominion Manager 

William H. Drapier, Jr., vice-president 
of the National Surety, temporarily in 
charge of the Canadian office, returned 
to New York last week incident to the 
appointment of a permanent manager 
for the entire Dominion. 

* %* * 


Executive Special Agent 
Charles DeWitt Fiske has been ap- 
pointed executive special agent for the 
Federal Surety. He has had a long ex- 
perience in casualty and surety busi- 
ness in some of the largest agencies in 
the Northwest. For three years he has 
been superintendent of the fidelity and 
surety department of the Des Moines 
branch of the Aetna. He is now en- 
gaged in organizing general agencies in 
Michigan. 
% * * 
Progress of Commercial 
The Commercial Casualty Insurance 
Co. of Newark, housed in their own 
home, on Washington Square, Newark, 
look with no little complacency on its 
activities this year. The Commercial 
recently increased its capital to $1,000,- 
000 and the new stock issue was quickly 
taken and the money is now being paid 
in. Vice-President Shale told The East- 
ern Underwriter that the year’s opera- 
tion will show an increase in premiums 
of more than $1,000,000, and that its 
surplus figure would be about that much 
on December 31. 
* * * 
Taylor Superintendent 
F. W. Taylor, assistant superinten- 
dent at Columbus, Ohio, for the West- 
ern and Southern Life, of Cincinnati, 
has been appointed superintendent at 
Oil City, succeeding J. J. Cohallan. 
* * * 


Builds Personal Business 

Walter B. Felter, of Pittsburg, has 
entered the general insurance field, 
opening a joint office with James W. 
Henry, manager and adjuster of all 
Aetna companies and lines, in the 
Chamber of Commerce building, Pitts- 
burg. Mr. Felter was proprietor of an 
Akron agency before entering the mili- 
tary service. After being discharged he 
took charge of the William C. Burtt Co. 
office. Pittsburg, and was later made 
general manager of the Wood-Fourth 
Agency. 

*“ * @ 


Open Information Bureau 

R. J. McLaughlin is in charge of an 
information bureau opened by the 
American Surety in the main corridor 
of its new building at 110 Broadway. 
A black bulletin board lettered in gold 
gives the name of the company, date 
of organization, and the words “Infor- 
mation Bureau.” Below is posted a 
list of the various bond forms and 
burglary, check alteration and forgery 
insurance policies issued by the com- 
pany. At the bottom of the board is 
the brief announcement, ‘40 branches 
in principal cities. 15,000 local repre- 
sentatives elsewhere.” 

Business is transacted from this point 
80 that a client need not hunt through 
the building to-locate any department. 
The applications are made out and poli- 
cies delivered from this point, through 
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t The “ Home’”’ of Automobile Insurance 
Chester M. Cloud 


Metropolitan Agent 
Automobile Dept. 












The Home Insurance Co., New York 
59-61 Maiden Lane 
Mr. McLaughlin. He, in turn, sends 


the applications up to their proper de- Phone: John 1363 
partments for approval and execution. 
The bureau presents an attractive ap- 
pearance and adds to the dignity of 
the company in relation to the new Peter Epes, Supt. of Agents E. P. Amerine, Secretary 


building. ‘ha ib Surplus and Reserves as to Policy Holders $2,089,936.09 
The F. & D. Delegates 


° 
Vincent Cullen, of the metropolitan Georgia Automobile 
office of the Fidelity & Deposit, will Plate Glass 
represent New York at the Lake Placid Burglary 
convention this month. The company ty P . 
also expects Art Howell, Paul Milliken, Casual Company Liability 
Charlie Laurensen, Buck Owen, Mr. and Property Damage 


Mrs. Price, Mr. and Mrs. Webb and W. E. SMALL, President Workmen’s 
several others will be in attendance. Compensation 




















Macon, Ga. 
TO WRITE GENERAL. LINES 100% AMERICAN. HAVE YOU THOUGHT OF IT? 


New York Indemnity Will Write All 
Casualty Lines Following Capi- 
tal Increase 


The New York Indemnity announces The METROP OLITAN CASUALTY 


its entry into the general casualty field 
































: Ae A INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 

to write workmen’s compensation, auto- 

mobile and all forms of liability, as well HOME OFFICE, 41 CEDAR STREET 
as accident and health. The company 

began writing burglary and plate glass CHARTERED wm 


January 1. This announcement follows 
the increase in capital to $500,000, with PLA : E GLASS INSI JRANCE 


the same amount of surplus. 


A running mate of the National Bugene H. Winslow, President 8. Wm. Burton, Sec’y 
Surety, the New York Indemnity is Robert A. Drysdale, Vice-Pres’t Albert H. Lahy, Asst. See’y 
strongly financed and backed by a 
prominent board of directors. The RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


affiliation between the two companies 
is close. The John A. Kenny agency 
has written considerable volume of busi- 
ness in burglary and plate glass, hand- 
ling these lines for the company, and 
so far a favorable loss ratio has been 
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CASUALTY & SURETY MEETING LS. (o} =e7-V BVA Boe totole) 

A meeting of the executive committee 
of the Casualty & Surety Club was held 
yesterday in Mr. Turn’s office. Plans 
were discussed for the fall and winter 


Norta AMERICAN AcciDENT INSURANCE (0 
— = the —- - - adjust- THE {010} 6-3. a 4 
men oO e membership drive was 


accomplished and a report drawn. | NORTH CHICAGO 




















SPECIAL CARS SECURED 
Special cars have been secured from ; i 
Chicago and Washington to carry dele- 44 STATES 
gates to the Lake Placid convention 
September 25. Stops at intervening 
points will allow passengers to join the 
party en route. = 
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J. L. MAUTNER A. J. HESS | — Contracts 
Quality Superiority 
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